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ON THE COVER. The winning smiles and sparkling eyes 
on the cover belong to the John Davis family who are 
spending a year studyi ing in Brussels, Belgium, en route 
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Congo as agricultural missionaries. Left to right are Dan, 
6; Harley, 7; Emma, 9; Bruce, 11; Johnny, 12; Mallory, 
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The study of Japan as the theme for 1958 is 
timely. 

Shorn of her military power by World War Il, 
largely dispossessed of her Asiatic empire, her na- 
tionalistic philosophy discredited even among her 
own people, Japan in 1945 appeared to have lost her 
bid for glory. Relegated to the position of a third- 
rate insular power, it seemed that she might never 
regain her prestige in the world. 

Twelve years have w itnessed an amazing recov- 
ery. The devastated cities have been rebuilt. Thou- 
sands of factories employing millions of workers 
support an expanding industry. New keels are being 
laid in Japan’s shipyards, and once again her mer- 
chant fleets are plying the trade routes, bidding for 
the commerce of the world. 

For Japan has tremendous assets. Not the assets of 
territory, for these she has lost. The combined area 
of all her islands is only the size of California. Five- 
sixths of her land is so mountainous as to forbid cul- 
tivation, and this nation of 90 million people must 
import foodstuffs, including rice, from abroad in 
order to survive. Japan is poor, too, in the raw mate- 
rials from which industry is made. 

How then has she revived? Principally, through 
her assets of character, chief among which are hardi- 
hood, willingness to work, thrift, determination, 
loyalty, personal integrity, and ambition. Further, the 
Japanese are gifted with “know how,” and it is said 
that there are more people of technological training 
in proportion to the population than in any other 
country. Buttressing all this is a national solidarity 
which enlists the whole mind and heart of the nation 
in any objective to which it commits its will. 


FEBRUARY 


WORLD MISSIONS SEASON 


Japan 


These are the qualities that have brought Japan 
from the darkness of 1945 and set her on the road 
which may entitle her again to be called the Mistress 
of the East. 

One thing Japan lacks. Spiritually, she is groping. 
She is searching for a cause in which to invest her 
faith. At least four ideals are bidding for her al- 
legiance. One is a return to the politico-religious 
nationalism which supplied the incentive for her 
former conquests in the world; and Shintoism is re- 
viving. Another is the way of materialism which 
would seem to promise the prosperity needed for 
her national rejuvenation. Communism is the third, 
and the temptation from this quarter is great as the 
raw materials and markets of Red China offer the 
obvious answers to Japan’s economic needs. The 
fourth is Christ, and the Christian forces are weak. 
Only one person in 175 is a professed believer. Al- 
most 10,000 towns and villages in Japan are without 
a church or Christian worker, and many of these do 
not possess even one believer in Christ. 

Here is a challenge to Christianity and to democ- 
racy. Not that these are to be equated, but their 
inter-relation in the case of Japan is clear. There 
must be integrity in our dealings with Japan as a 
nation. There must be faithfulness in our preaching 
of the Gospel as a Church. For he who wins the 
heart of Japan will have claimed a stout ally upon 
whose choice the whole fate of the East, politically 
and spiritually, may rest. 


—C. DARBY FULTON 


Executive Secretary 
Board of World Missions 

















THE CHURCH IN JAPAN 


Adapted from Rev. Walter P. Baldwin 
and Rev. Lewis H. Lancaster Jr. 


i THE TOWN of Narumi in Aichi prefecture in 
Japan lived a stocky young high school student 
named Tetsuo Mori. He was fast of speech, but 
even his tongue could not keep pace with his mind 
when he talked of his consuming interest in Japa- 
nése archaeology or of his new-found faith in Christ. 

There was no Protestant church in his village, so 
he traveled seven miles by electric train to church in 
a nearby town. At first Mrs. Mori was merely puz- 
zled that her son should ride all that distance to at- 
tend the services of a “foreign religion.” But one day 
the electric train did not run, and Tetsuo walked 
the long way to church and back. When he re- 
turned, his mother was irritated by his buoyant 
spirit. 

“Why do you do it? Don’t I believe in God and 
worship, too? What is the difference?” 

“The difference is between a stranger and a friend. 
The God whom you do not know has made himself 
known in Jesus Christ.” 

Suddenly Mrs. Mori realized that she did not 
know God at all. She began to go to church with 
her son, and eventually became a Christian. As she 
talked day after day with her next-door neighbor, 
Mrs. Kojima, she told her of the God who cares 
enough for his children to come and live among 
them and make his love known and to die for them. 
When Mrs. Kojima was baptized, she was old enough 


Jut of 300 


in years to be the mother of Tetsuo Mori, but in 
the providence of God she is his spiritual grandchild. 

This kind of spiritual contagion of faith among 
laymen is responsible for the birth of new churches 
as well as for the birth of new Christians, A church 
was born in Narumi because these two Christian 
women dedicated their homes and their time for the 
beginning of Christian meetings in their neighbor- 
hood. A church was born in Ichinomiya because lay 
leaders in the church at nearby Sakurayama led the 
church young people in going to visit and to hold 
Sunday school and church services there. The officers 
of the Sakurayama church are a college professor, a 
high school principal, an industrial manager, a law- 
yer, and a housewife. They are so concerned for 
their community that they have been willing to 
stand on the street corner with their pastor and fol- 
low the example of Jesus in preaching to the crowds. 


HE Japanese church without a core of 
dedicated leaders who give sacrifici- 
ally of time and money is rare. Yet numerically 
the church is small, Protestant Christians numbering 
only about 300,000—one Christian to every 300 Jap- 
anese. A much higher percentage of Christians are 
leaders in political, educational, and industrial circles. 
Among 40 students, representing the cream of the 
Japanese scholastic crop, who came in August 1957 
to study in the United States on Fulbright scholar- 
ships, almost 30 per cent were Christians. 
In 1959 the Church of Christ in Japan will cele- 


















®@ The towering, snow-capped peak of Mt. Fujiyama means Japan to millions of people who have never seen it. 


brate the one hundredth anniversary of the arrival 
of the first Protestant missionaries on Japanese soil. 
She has grown to her present strength in a culture 
where family and community ties are more binding 
than any sense of individual freedom, where a young 
person may well be disinherited for accepting the 
Christian faith, where most homes hold both a Shinto 
shrine and a Buddhist god-shelf, and where no sense 
of incongruity is felt at calling in a Shinto priest for 
a marriage ceremony and a Buddhist priest for a fun- 
eral, It is difficult for a Japanese to understand, let 
alone to accept, the exclusiveness of the Christian 
Gospel. Many feel as did the student who wrote that 
he believed all that was said about Christianity except 
that it was the ovly way. 

The hope and the future of the Church in Japan 
lies chiefly in the dedicated lives and witness of its 
membership, but there are certain things that mem- 
bers of the Church in the West can do for their 
brethren in Japan. 

*% There is need for more missionaries who as 
co-workers will support and strengthen the well- 


trained and devoted clergy in Japan, giving expres- 
sion by their presence and work to the fact that the 
Church is universal, and that all men are brothers in 
Christ. 

* There is need for financial help. Many pastors 
are living on starvation wages, depending on the 
monthly distribution of vitamins from Church World 
Service to make up for deficiencies in the family 
diet. We must pray that the Holy Spirit will open 
the hearts of the Japanese people and make them re- 
ceptive to the Gospel. Only as He prepares the 
ground will the preached Word bear fruit. 

* There is yet one other way in which Christians 
in the West can help the Church in Japan. What is 
done in America is seen and felt in Japan. Japanese 
hear about unchristian behavior in America, remem- 
ber that America is reputedly a Christian nation, and 
feel that they want no part of Christianity if it pro- 
duces behavior of that sort. The Church in Japan 
needs the witness of dedicated Christians in America 
who will seek to live and witness in their own com- 
munities to the Christ whom they profess to follow. 














By HAROLD BORCHERT 


Kochi, Japan 


“Than longe folk to go on pilgrim- 
ages, . 
And specially from every shires ende 
of Engolande, 
To Canterbury they wende, 
The holy blissful martyr for to seke, 
that him hath 
Holpen whan that they were seke.” 
From “Prelude,” 
Chaucer’s Canterbury 


Tales 


® Buddhist pilgrims in traditional costume 


The Eighty-Eight 
Shrines of Shikoku 


A far cry from the ancient Eng- 
lish journey to the martyr’s grave at 
Canterbury, the pilgrimage of the 
Buddhist believer in Japan is an inter- 
esting but thoroughly pagan practice. 
We who travel throughout Shikoku 
bringing the Gospel, must travel much 
the same route as these pilgrims who 
are worshiping a heathen God. Here 
is a quotation in English, from the 
Japanese news-picture magazine, Asahi 
Graphic: 


“In traditional pilgrim costumes, O- 
Henro-San, Buddhist Pilgrims, make 
the time-honored tour of 88 temples 
on Shikoku Island, travel through 
mountains and fields, and enjoy in- 
comparable scenery. With a pilgrim’s 
staff, an indispensable appendage for 
religious travelers, O-Henro-San feel 
that they are under the protection of 
Priest Kobo-Daishi, whose preaching 
trip to Shikoku in the ninth century 
was the precedent for this eleven- 
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century-old custom. It takes twenty 
days for the pilgrims to cover the 750- 
mile tour through the four different 
prefectures of Shikoku.” 

There is much that this little para- 
graph doesn’t say .. . First of all, it 
takes a lot longer than twenty days 
for the average person to make the 
pilgrimage. The poor people, many of 
them over 50 years of age, make this 
trip on foot, and take over a year do- 
ing it! The person who does it in 20 
to 30 days is known locally as a kane- 
mochi or a rich man! He travels by 
bus and train! 

Second, virtually everyone who 
makes the journey begins and ends it 
—penniless! They beg as they go 
along, and few of them enjoy the 
scenery. Their lot is exceedingly hard, 
but of course they go of their own vo- 
lition. We have watched them as they 
have begged and the sum received, if 
any, is rarely more than one yen and 
never more than five yen. One yen is 
1/360 of a dollar. As we drive along 
to our preaching points, we sometimes 
stop to speak to them and offer them 
a Christian tract. None that I have 
found is willing to stop to listen to a 
word about Christianity, but many 
pilgrims accept Christian tracts eag- 
erly. Once we gave an old lady a 
small bar of chocolate inside one of 
Dr. Mcllwaine’s tracts. I didn’t ask her 
which she appreciated most . . . She 
was very hungry. 

Most of the 88 shrines are in almost 
inaccessible places. The one at Muroto 
which I have visited, has over 600 
steps. For a young person this isn’t 
too difficult, but many of these peo- 
ple are old. 

The pilgrim’s costume is tradition- 
ally white, and can be purchased for 
1,300 yen at a special store in Kochi. 
This means that for an outlay of about 
$4 a person is ready to start. He or she 
must leave his home and fields, stop 
work completely, and beg his way 
around these 750 miles. Some take 
children along as they go, occasionally 
carrying the youngster atop the usual 
pack of bedding and cooking equip- 
ment. At night they sleep on the floors 
of shrines, or simply alongside the 
road on a pile of rice straw. 

When the O-Henro-San gets to a 
city or town, he begins begging. Ring- 
ing his begging bell, and chanting su- 
tras whose meaning he himself doesn’t 
understand, he goes from door to 
door, sometimes staggering from weak- 





“Come, let us go up to the mountain of the Lord, 
to the house of the God of Jacob; 

that he may teach us his ways 
and that we may walk in bis paths.” —1saian 2: 3-4 (RSV) 


Tremendous power is made available through a 
good man’s earnest prayer.—JAMES 5:16 (Phillips) 


Let Us Pray— 


@ THAT THE WORLD bay OF PRAYER bring people of all nations to the 
house of the Lord to learn of His ways and pray for His guidance. 


@ {THAT WE SEEK TO KNOW AND DO THE WILL OF Gop in all human relation- 
ships, realizing that only the grace of the Holy Spirit and the power 
of God can bring reconciliation and justice into the crucial situa- 


tions in our world. 


@ THAT STUDENTS AROUND THE WORLD grow in wisdom and understanding 
of the problems of the peoples of other nations, and have the desire 
and ability to help solve these problems in a spirit of Christian love 


and brotherhood. 


& THAT THE WEEK OF PRAYER AND SELF-DENIAL FOR WORLD MISSIONS be a 
time of rededication and obedience to our Lord’s command: “Go 


and make disciples of all nations ... 


” 


@ THAT MORE OF OUR YOUNG PEOPLE answer the call to World Mission 
service ... The need of our mission work is for more than 150 new 


missionaries. 





ness. If ever there was a sight to stir 
the heart with pity, it is this scene 
from centuries-old paganism. 

We have talked with many of these 
pilgrims and made a little survey of 
reasons for making the trip. Most of 
them go with an almost “numb” atti- 
tude. That is to say that they have 
given little thought to the known dif- 
ficulties, to the small receipts from 
begging, or even to the results to be 
attained. They hope to achieve greater 
success in this life, attain a closer un- 
itv with Kavzi-sama or God, or simply 
to acquire merit. 

It is among simple people like these 
that we minister. In fishing villages, 
mountain-farming areas, and larger 
centers, we speak to them in their 
tongue of a merciful God who loves 
much and demands only loyalty and 
love. The largest Shinto sect in our 
area, often coupled with Buddhism in 


the lives of the people, is Tenri-kyo. 
This simply means that kyo, or church- 
sect, which started in Tenri City. Only 
75 years ago it began, and it is today 
the strongest of all Shinto groups. 
This group demands much sacrifice 
of money and time. From farmers all 
around Japan the leaders have re- 
ceived actual title to inherited fields! 
When we come bringing the claims 
of Christ, they are often skeptical. Is 
there no money required for entrance? 
What must I do—How can I get this 
faith? 

You have a large share in the re- 
sponsibility for freeing these people 
from slavery to an unknown god. Ev- 
ery gift you send to the cause of 
World Missions and the prayers you 
offer for your missionaries are a part 
of God’s plan for the redemption of 
a lost people. Are you carrying your 
share of the burden? END 
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Second in a Series 
THE WAY OF A WILL 











$1,600,000 
Investment 
in Youth 





THE LATE W. Z. STULTZ with 1950-51 recipients of Stultz Scholarships: 
Mrs. W. N. Worrell (nee Anne Query), Mrs. E. H. Pittman, Jr. (nee 
Margaret Barron), Miss Rebecca Scholl, and Mrs. H. D. Whitley (nee 
Georgia Earnhardt), all of Queens College. 


HE W. Z. STULTZ WILL left $1,600,000 for Chris- 

i tian purposes. It provided for an equal five-way 

division of the estate which brought $320,000 
each to Queens College, Davidson College, Presby- 
terian Orphans Home at Barium Springs, N. C., the 
Children’s Home of the Methodist Church, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., and his home church, the Myers 
Park Presbyterian Church, Charlotte, N. C. 

The Stultz bequest grew from a long-time interest 
in young people. Mr. and Mrs. Stultz were members 
of the Myers Park Presbyterian Church and lived 
near Queens College. They had no children of their 
own. In 1929 Mr. and Mrs. Stultz established a 
$5,000 scholarship fund at Queens College. Since that 
time more than 50 students have received help from 
the Stultz Fund. 

As long as they lived Mr. and Mrs. Stultz kept in 
personal contact with their scholarship students. 
They visited them and came to know them as indi- 
viduals, looked into their college records and encour- 
aged them to do good work. 

The Stultz interests widened over the years to in- 
clude other institutions. In 1950 Mr. and Mrs. Stultz 
gave to Queens College $130,000 for a new building 
to become the center for an emphasis upon Christian 
homemaking. This beautiful Stultz Building now is 
used for many cultural purposes on the campus. 

After retiring from business Mr. Stultz was a 
familiar visitor on the campus. He watched the erec- 
tion of his building brick by brick and relayed the 
story to his wife who was ill at the time. When the 
Stultz bulding was dedicated, it was a happy occasion 
for this aged man and his wife. 

About the same time he made the gift to Queens, 
Mr. Stultz gave $100,000 to Davidson College for 
the new college church, largest single gift of that 
campaign. 

A few years after this Mrs. Stultz died. Then Mr. 
Stultz also passed away. When his will was opened, 
his entire estate of $1,600,000 was left for church 
purposes, It was a great gift to Christian Higher 
Education in which both Queens College and David- 
son College participated to the amount of $320,000 
each. 

But the story goes on. At Homecoming Day for 
Queens, June 1, 1957, another chapter was written 
in the Stultz story. A former student who had re- 
ceived a Stultz scholarship presented $6,000 to 
Queens College in the form of an endowed scholar- 
ship honoring her mother who also was an alumna. 
In making the gift she stated that she remembered 
with appreciation the help which she had received 
from the Stultz Fund. Thus one generosity prompts 
another. A good deed starts influences moving into 
the far future. Whar the final reckoning of bequests 
such as this will be no one can begin to estimate. 

END 
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For War-Scarred Japan Kagawa Sees 


[I] 1 1c 


By MAE HURLEY 
ASHWORTH 
I am waiting 
For the sunrise 
In my country, 
For the bright beginning 
Of anew Japan... 


As Israel waited for its heart’s desire, 
Lead us again, O God, by cloud and fire.* 


oe KAGAWA, one of Japan’s great Christian 
leaders, wrote these prayerful words soon after 
the close of World War II. As his ministry took him 
about his country, he saw that defeat had left the 
Japanese people with spiritual and e7motional scars 
more frightening than the charred ruins of Hiro- 
shima. A proud people had been humbled, their be- 
lief in a divine national destiny had been shaken, and 
they were still too numb to look for new directions. 

The Christians of Japan, a scant half per cent of 
the population, could point a Way, but it was hard 
for them to make themselves heard. They looked 
hopefully for support from their fellow religionists 
in the West, and they were not disappointed. After 
the end of hostilities. a group of leading American 
churchmen went to Japan, returning a prewar visit 
of Japanese churchmen to the United States. Their 
pilgrimage was no mere gesture of courtesy. They 
carried with them the love and concern of North 


American churches for Christians in a distressed 
land. 


THE TIES BETWEEN Japanese churches and 
churches in North America have never been broken. 
To maintain and strengthen these ties of unity and to 
help Christians on this side of the Pacific to under- 
stand the tremendous changes that are taking place 


* From Songs from the Land of Dawn, compiled by fie J. Erick- 
son. Copyright 1949, Friendship Press. 


Bright Beginning 
C 


in Japan today, the 30 denominations that plan and 
publish materials co-operatively under the imprint 
Friendship Press have issued a complete program of 
publications about the island empire of the East. 
These materials will be used for planned study in 
churches throughout the United States and Canada. 

Japan is in process of becoming a new nation. The 
projected study will give North American Christians 
an opportunity to look at that country, seeing its 
achievements, shortcomings, and new directions. It 
will help us to understand the development of the 
Japanese church and the vital role it is playing, 
despite its minority status. It will show us how we 
can give support to Japanese Christians as they take 
their stand for eternal values against the forces of 
reaction and violence. 


IF YOUR CHURCH GROUP likes “solid” study, 
you will want the interesting but comprehensive 
books, Cross and Crisis in Japan and Until the Day 
Dawn, written by Christian scholars who know, love, 
and understand Japan. If you want to “see” the coun- 
try, vou will like the illustrated books, This is Japan 
we: With Pen and Brush, as well as filmstrips, film, 
and the children’s picture sets. For those who en- 
joy a personalized approach, there are delightful bi- 
ographies, such as Ten Against the Storm, of Jap- 
anese Christians and children’s storybooks that will 
intrigue the younger set. Several books, of which 
Songs from the Land of Dawn is one, are designed 
to help toward an understanding of Japanese culture. 
Maps, plays, a recording, and supplies that will give 
atmosphere to a Japan-centered church supper offer 
infinite possibilities for all-church or public pro- 
grams. There is a wide range of materials for all age 
groups. 

Happily, the “bright beginning” Kagawa envis- 
ioned is taking form in Japan. You can make your 
own bright beginning toward understanding it 
through your church’s Japan study this year. 
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Man Looketh 


ON 


the Outward Appearance 


By WINI JONES 
Liberty, Texas 


5 pe MAN in the rumpled khakis and 
the heavy black work boots was sit- 
ting quietly in the far corner of the pew when Jo 
hurried in to grab a few minutes at the organ before 
time for the opening bell for Sunday school. Not 
that she ever came to church without practicing— 
she wasn’t an organist in the first place, but only a 
passable pianist forced into service. But she had spent 
too much time on the prelude and then had had to 
hurry home to the boys before she had practiced the 
hymns for the service. 

She nodded at the man, smiled, and_ said, 

“Mornin’,” hugging the worn hymnbooks she had 
dug up to find ‘the good old hymns that aren’t in the 
new theologically correct hymnals any more and 
trying not to drop the battered low-heels she wore 
while she played. 

I didn’t know the furnace was acting up again, she 
thought as she spoke to the man, knowi ing at the 
same time that the man wouldn’t be sitting there 
like that if he’d come to fix the furnace; besides, it 
was downstairs. Then what was he here for? 

Her mind skidded all around the obvious. 

Jo slung her purse down, took off her bracelet. 
laid her watch in the usual spot—the preacher 
always seemed to dart worried glances at her if the 
prelude went a minute past 11 o’clock—arranged the 
open hymnbooks atop and beside each other, kicked 
off her black opera pumps and wondered if she 


could get away with playing barefooted during 
church, It was so much easier that way. 

She struck the first notes of “The Old Rugged 
Cross” and nothing happened. 

Oh, Lord, she prayed. I can’t do this. With four 
boys to herd and Ned teaching the teen-agers and 
then being a deacon during church and the kids act- 
ing up like they do and everybody looking down 
their noses at them. .. . It works better if you turn 
it on, she told het Ww ryly. 

She reached under the keyboard and found the 
“Start” switch, holding it up for the slow count to 8. 

He has come to church. That’s all there is to it. 
He’s here for Sunday school and church. 

She tried to quit fighting the realization, but her 
mind screamed at it. Like a sore thumb, she thought, 
that’s how he’ll look. He’s even sitting on the wrong 
side—they all sit on the other side during Sunday 
school, and there he’ll be, all by himself. Divided like 
the sheep and the goats, she thought, only he must 
be the sheep because heaven knows the rest of us 
act like a bunch of goats. 


Js TRIED To think only of the organ as 
she flipped the “Run” switch and held 
both buttons for the count of 4. She let go and sat 
up straight, not daring to look at the khaki-clad 
figure, though that was all she could see, whether 
she looked or not. 

“On a hill far away, stood an old rugged cross. . . .” 

But ’m supposed to be doing the hymns we’re 
going to sing, she thought frantically. The well- 
dressed adult class would be straggling i in soon to sit 
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respectably in their places and hear a polite lesson 
on the Suffering Servant of Isaiah. She grinned fool- 
ishly as she flipped to Hymn No. 8. How can you 
be polite about the Suffering Servant of Isaiah? she 
wondered. 

Oh, no, not that one. The opening hymns are the 
worst. Why do they call them hymns of praise when 
they’re so w hangy? Or is it the people? Could any- 
body sing it to sound pretty? She played it hastily 
one time. “. . . in work and wor-r-shup, so-o dee- 
vine.” 

Why do I think a man in work clothes will look 
sO funny to my fellow workers in Christ? Jo ques- 
tioned. Am I condemning them, like I usually do? 
But he does look funny. We don’t come to church 
like that. Maybe the Baptists or the Methodists—well, 
not the Methodists. After all, the Luckmans joined 
our church because the Methodists were so over- 
dressed that they felt uncomfortable there. 

The class president had said there were some visi- 
tors present, and the preacher’s wife had introduced 
a pretty brunette matron. And then he’d looked at 
the man and said, “T don’t believe I know this gentle- 
man’s name.” The gentleman in the wrinkled ‘khakis 
had stood up straight and said in a clear voice, “I’m 
Robert Manford from Elizabeth, New Jersey. I’m 
new in town.” 

Jo was surprised. As if she’d thought he didn’t 
know his own name, or wouldn’t dare say it out 
loud. And everyone had spoken to him after class 
as they filed out. 


HERE WAS JUST TIME for a breath of 
fresh air before the prelude and she 
hurried outside. 

“... and she’s been pretty mad at me ever since I 
joined the carnival, but I know she’s right. That 
ain’t no kind of life for a married man with a kid— 
my baby’s a year old now. And I got this job with 
the hardware store, delivering, you know, and it’s 
not as good pay as oil field work, but that’s not 
steady and I gotta learn to be steady. But mostly, I 
knew what I had to do, and I'd belonged to a Pres- 
byterian church once before, a long time ago, but I 
had a hard time finding the church. It’s a long walk 
out here from town, you know?” 

It was the man in khakis, talking to a couple of 
the women and leaning uncomfortably against the 
side of the building. Funny, she thought. He didn’t 
look uncomfortable in there. It’s out here, trying 
to be friends, that things are all wrong. 

Jo hated to leave but she had to get in and start 
the prelude. Where are the men? Why don’t they 
talk to him, she wondered. . 

Suddenly the sermon was over and heads were 
bowed in prayer. Jo slipped back to the organ bench, 





This could be about 
you, for truth is 
stranger than fiction! 











feeling sacrilegious like she always did for having to 
be busy with something during all the prayers. 

The opening strains of “Just as | am” caught at her 
throat, and the singing sounded good. Everybody 
knew this one. “O Lamb of God, I come... .” 

The man in the rumpled khakis and the muddy 
boots was standing in front of the pulpit. 

He had come to join the church. 

Jo’s left hand fouled up the beginning of the sec- 
ond verse and she prayed hard that she wouldn’t cry. 
You can’t read music very well through tears, 

The preacher was stepping down to shake the 
man’s hand and the elders were coming forward. 

Everyone was shaking his hand after church, and 
Jo was sorry to find out it was such a limp hand- 
shake; a firm one would have made such a difference. 
Why do people put so much stock in a firm hand- 
shake? she thought. 

If she hadn’t had to come back for her watch and 
her bracelet and her old shoes, Jo wouldn’t have 
heard Mr. McMurray asking the man if he’d eaten. 
But she did, and she heard him answer that he’d had 
lunch on Friday and that he didn’t get paid until 
next Saturday. 

Fumbling with the worldly goods she was trying 
to collect, she hurried out to find Ned; he’d know 
what to do. He was standing by the car, herding the 
boys in, and she didn’t speak to anyone as she cut 
across the lawn. 

“The man,” she said in a hush, “did you meet the 
man?” Looking at her husband’s face, she saw there 
all the shame and confusion of her own mixed-up 
soul. He nodded. “He hasn’t eaten for two days and 
doesn’t get paid for a week. What should we do?” 

“Just get in the car,” he said tiredly. “They’re 
giving him some money.” 

Blankly, she cleared a few inches on the front seat 
among the heap of jackets and Sunday school papers, 
and then dumped her battered hymnbooks on top 
of the heap. The silence in the front seat was as 
thick as the noise in the back. 

Jo looked out the window and said softly, “T was 
hungry and you gave me no food. Just money.’ 

Ned glanced sharply at her. “Is that in the Bible?” 

“Almost,” she said. END 
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By MRS. J. B. JUNG 
Lubondai, Belgian Congo 


Dos BELOW us, green and fer- 
tile, stretched the land of the 
Batua, an African tribe seldom seen 
by white men. Their existence was 
heathen in every aspect until only 
a few years ago when Congolese 
evangelists first brought the Gospel 
to them. Not only is it practically im- 
possible to reach this densely forested 
region, but to an outsider it appears 
uninhabited. One of their chiefs in- 
formed us, however, that there are 
more than 70 villages in that imme- 
diate area. 

As we approached by air we could 
readily understand this paradox. 
Word had spread that their doctor 
was bringing a “tooth doctor” and 
his wife to visit their dispensary on 
that particular day. And hundreds of 
little black specks could be seen com- 
ing from all directions and converg- 
ing at the spot where we were to 
land. I use the word “specks” advis- 
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Medical Care 


edly for the people of the Batua are 
scarcely larger than pygmies. 

As the plane taxied down the run- 
way they waited eagerly, yet at a 
safe distance. When the motor was 
cut off they encircled the plane—ap- 
proximately 3,000 small men, women, 
and children, The dignitaries were 
clad in their royal regalia, which con- 
sisted chiefly of feathers, skins, teeth, 
beads, and knives. Most of them and 
many of the women were adorned 
with a red paint, made from a partic- 
ular type of clay, which was well 
matted in their hair. 

A Batua “jazz band” performed 
almost constantly and scantily clad 
women danced in wild abandon. 


W™= MISSIONARIES FIRST learned 
of the people in this remote sec- 
tion, deaths which could easily have 
been prevented were occurring daily. 
More than half of the newborn died 
within a few hours of birth. The 
“medicine” of their witch doctors was 
not as effective as they claimed. 


Fifty miles away, at Bambuia, a dis- 
pensary had been started and some of 
the more daring men of the Batua 
tribe were inquisitive enough to go 
there. They found a white doctor 
giving the sick people some strange 
medicine which curiously enough re- 
stored them to health. How could 
that happen in so many instances? 
Staying to learn more about these 
mysteries, they heard the Congolese 
evangelist explain that the mission 
doctor whom they had observed 
wanted to cure not only bodies but 
souls as well. 

Observing the clinic building, the 
laboratory, the two rest houses for 
the doctor—all of mud and stick con- 
struction—and a group of grass 
houses adequate to care for 30 bed 
patients, the men of the Batua wanted 
such a dispensary for their tribe. 
They approached the missionary, Dr. 
Mark Poole, whose vision was respon- 
sible for this remarkable work, and 
urged him to set up one. 

Making his way to the location be- 
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@ THE “BAND” that greeted the Jungs 


yond the Lube River, in a dense over- 
grown area, Dr. Poole surveyed the 
situation and agreed to give them 
medical care if they would build a 
tunway for his Piper Cub and con- 
struct a dispensary and house for a 
resident medical boy. 

That was no small order, but 
within a few months he received 
word that they were ready for him— 
and they were! ! The runway was 
quite adequate, and at the time of our 
visit, only a few months later, the 
set-up consisted of a dispensary build- 
ing, a laboratory, two houses for the 
two medical boys (one was not suffi- 
cient to care for the patient load), a 
three-room building for bed patients, 
and a large rest house for the doctor. 
Of course, there is an evangelist liv- 
ing in a nearby village. 


Lw THE OPENING of the Batua dis- 
pensary there was a daily aver- 
age of 130 patients, but this grad- 
ually leveled off to 60 or 70 patients 
a day. The doctor visited twice a 


ought by Air 


week—a half-hour jaunt by air but a 
most difficult and tedious 75-mile mo- 
tor trip. 

The well-trained, responsible medi- 
cal boys stationed at both dispensar- 
ies recognize and understand the 
treatment for the most prevalent dis- 
eases found among these people. In 
emergencies, they send messengers to 
the station at Bulape for special medi- 
cines or for the doctor. Often he 
brings patients in to the hospital by 
air for special tests or treatment. 
(Imagine primitive people who until 
very recently had never seen a white 
man being willing to fly with one. 
But such is the implicit confidence 
they have in their doctor.) 

At both dispensaries complete rec- 
ords are kept on both out-patients 
and in-patients. Each person receiv- 
ing treatment pays 25 francs (50 
cents) for his chart. Some of the 
medication used is given by the Bel- 
gian Government, which welcomes 
this care for its charges, but still the 
cost of the other essential medicines 


and the salary for one medical boy 
averages 1,000 francs ($20) a month. 

Except for the cost of their doc- 
tor’s transportation, each of the two 
clinics has been self-supporting. This 
in itself is proof of the desperate need 
of these people for medical care. 


OQ": VISIT SEEMED TO BE a high- 
light in the lives of the Batua 
tribesmen. They appeared to be both 
delighted and amazed to see us—de- 
lighted because they have begun to 
know that the white missionaries are 
their friends who hope to help them 
and to bring the Gospel of the Lord 
Jesus Christ to them; and amazed be- 
cause of our height. My husband’s 
six feet two had never towered so 
high as it did in contrast to those 
pygmy-like people. 

Our visit was most certainly a 
highlight in our lives, for again we 
were able to see clearly how God 
uses His servants for His glory and 
for the spread of the Gospel to the 
most remote parts of the globe. END 
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At One in Prayer 


By ELSIE 1. SWEENEY 
Chairman, World Day of Prayer Committee 
General Department, United Church Women 





@ Students from an interdenominational Christian college which 
is partially supported by funds from the World Day of 
Prayer Offering 


URING A RECENT Sunday school lesson when 

we were discussing the history of the cap- 

tivity of the Children of Israel, attention 

was called to the fact that God did not leave His 

people without a leader at this critical period. The 

prophet Daniel accompanied them on their first 

captivity, and Ezekiel was their leader in the sec- 

ond captivity. Jeremiah was left to minister to 

these people in Jerusalem during this tragic pe- 
riod. 

As I reflected on the lesson, I wondered whom 

God had chosen to lead us through one of the 


greatest crises which our nation has ever been 
called upon to endure. 

The prophet Isaiah tells us that the people “shall 
beat their swords into plowshar es, and their spears 
into pruning hooks; nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more.” What a beautiful promise and how often 
it has been quoted! However, we are prone to 
neglect the preceding verse, in which we are 
commanded to “‘go up to the mountain of the 
Lorp, to the house of the God of Jacob; that he 
may teach us his ways and that we may walk in 
his paths.” For out of Zion shall go for th the law, 
and the word of the torp from "Jer usalem.” We 
cannot achieve the blessing without the accep- 
tance of this condition. In the world today, Uni- 
ted Church Women are calling the nations in one 
concerted and co-ordinated effort to “go up to 
the house of the Lord in prayer.” 


ON WORLD DAY OF PRAYER, February 21, 
women in countries around the world and on the 
islands of the seas will gather to worship and pray 
together, and to bring gifts to be used in projects 
at home and abroad. 

The World Day of Prayer service each year is 
produced by a World Day of Prayer Committee. 
That committee chooses countries from which 
the programs will come, studies the programs 
previously prepared, and secures writers for fu- 
ture programs. The plan is to have the program 
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Offering received at U. S. observances goes to Indian Americans, | 
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FEBRUARY 21 





® Participants in the World Day of Prayer program in 1957 


from one hemisphere one year and from the other 
the next year. Also, care is taken to choose writ- 
ers from varied civilizations and cultures, so that 
the programs may be truly representative of the 
peoples of the w orld. 

In this connection, it would be helpful if those 
who share the programs would receive them as 
they were intended, as a means to deepen and 
broaden Christian experience through worship 
with people who have a background very differ- 
ent from our own. This diversity in types of 
worship should give a wider understanding of 
the appeal of our Lord to ev ery type of humanity. 
Committees which prepare the program should 
try to think of themselves as citizens of the origi- 
nal countries and urge the women sharing the 
service to receive the program as though they 
were the special guests of the people represented 
by the author of it. Each country has something 
worthwhile to offer and we should be spiritually 
free to receive it. Such an experience should add 
to our appreciation of the height, the depth, and 
the breadth of our faith. 

THE OFFERING WHICH IS RECEIVED from 
the United States observances of the World Day 


of Prayer serves many groups, among which are 
the two most neglected minorities: the Indian 
Americans and the agricultural migrants. Fifty 
thousand Protestant Indian students in govern- 
ment boarding schools receive aid for their reli- 
gious ¢ activities. Help i is giv en the government hos- 
pital at Anchorage, Aleka. and for training Indian 
Christian leaders at the Cook Christian Training 
School at Phoenix, Arizona. Agricultural migrants 
share in the gifts in a special way to help the 
youth of this group who have no opportunity 
for regular education; help is given to guide their 
recreation and their religious experience. 

The outreach from the World Day of Prayer 
offering extends overseas. Most important such 
service is for education of Christian leaders. Ten 
union Christian colleges and universities in Asia 
and Africa receive aid. Our newspapers daily alert 
us to the fact that our very freedom and inde- 
pendence hangs on the decisions which shall be 
made in these continents. 

Still another project of the World Day of 
Prayer is the Committee on Friendly Relations 
Among Foreign Students. Each student who 
comes to our country is a representative from his 


agricultural migrants, and school and hospital causes abroad 
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homeland, who has come to study and to see if 
our civilization is suitable to the needs of his peo- 
ple. Their answers to this question will be the re- 
flection of our interest in them and our Christian- 
ity will be judged by our unselfish service, which 
should be something more than the term “hos- 
pitality” usually conv eys. 

WHILE WE ARE Not serving for any ma- 
terial rewards we find that our bread cast on the 
waters comes back in strange forms. 

One hundred and fifty West Indians were 
working at Elwood, Indiana, recently. Some min- 
isters and United Church Women visited them 
and brought hy mnbooks for a hymn sing. Out of 
the group 107 joined lustily in singing for the 
ladies. They were from an Anglican mission in 
their home island. The minister telling the story 
said that God must have had a sense of humor to 
send these products of missions back to inspire us 
with their religious music. W hat a tragedy it 
would have been if, after having been conv erted 
by our missionaries, they had not been welcomed 
by Christians in this country. 

“The Eskimo community from Prince Edward 
Island, Alaska, 30 miles from the International 
date line and 30 miles from the Arctic Circle, is 
ice bound from November to May. But the love 
of God recognizes no such limitations. As the 
little congregation kneels for their World Day of 
Prayer offering, an Eskimo hunter places in the 
offering plate a valuable fur piece. They give 
generously of their work, as well as their means. 

On a World Day of Prayer a few years ago, as 
they sat in their cold church, they asked the ques- 
tion, Where is the most needy spot on the earth 
to which we should send our offering? Many 
suggestions were made, but a unanimous decision 
was announced. They had chosen the migrants in 
the United States as the most homeless, ‘helpless, 
and churchless people of the world. These people, 
whose children have no schools and whose homes 
are dreadfully isolated, are willing to share their 
means with the underprivileged in our own coun- 
try. What an example to us all! 

‘Perhaps the most important service rendered 
by the World Day of Prayer, is that it makes us 
conscious of the unity of God’s people. A world 
divided by international strife needs the leader- 
ship of a united Christianity. If we pray and wor- 
ship together, we can be an inspiration to a war- 
ring world. Let us remember, when we pray, that 
we are one in our problems, one in our needs, 
one in our weakness and in our source of strength. 
We should be one in our projects, our plans, our 
gifts, our devotion, our faith, our prayers. Thus, 
may we be one as our L ord and our Father are 
one. 


SMILE 
SURVEY 


BY LEO AIKMAN 





JEST FOR FEBRUARY: The teacher asked, “Junior, 
when George Washington cut down the cherry tree, 
why didn’t his father scold kim or punish him?” 

And Junior answered, “Because George still had 
the axe in his hand.” 

That’s the way it goes these days, a lot of folks 
insist On swinging axes. 

In school, we called them bullies. If there are 
enough of them, we call them a mob. Enough more, 
and the mob becomes a nation at war. 

Somehow, we’ve got to teach them the better way 
is to lay those weapons down. 

One of our Georgia weeklies advertised in a class- 
ified, “Now is the time to lay away shotguns, rifles, 
and gun cases.” ° : 

Now is also a good time to lay away swords, 


spears, knucks, switchblades, mortars, howitzers, 
flame-throwers, nuclear bombs, and loaded satellites. 
x * * 


SIGN OF THE TIMES: “This is a Ch—ch. What is 
missing?” reported as having been seen on church 


bulletin board. 
* & ® 


I Like This: Friend Gus, writing in the Graham 
(Texas) Rotary weekly, says, “The fellow who goes 
to church on Sunday and to the devil the rest of the 
week has six to one odds against him.” 


x wk * 


Speaking of Rotary, this story is attributed to 
Gov. Leroy Collins of Florida, 

A minister moved to a small town in Alabama. In 
due time, a Rotary committee invited him to mem- 
bership. Then it developed no classification was 
open. 

Some bright club member suggested the preacher 
might be taken in under the classification “hog 
caller.” 

The minister said, “Thats all right with me. I’ve 
always thought of myself as the shepherd of the 
sheep. But you know your people better than I do.” 


“God is answering the prayers of the nineteenth 
century in giving us this twentieth century of world- 
wide revolution.” 

As we seek to win the world to Christ, those who 
have been so long without anything must have things 
along with ideas. 

“There is no alloy of self-seeking in the coin of 
our giving.”—R, BARNHOUSE 











Indiantown Church framed by Spanish moss 


| Indiantown Church 


Is 200 Years Old 


@ Ancient pulpit furniture restored 











SOUTH CAROLINA 


N™ THE HEADWATERS of Black Mingo 

Creek in Williamsburg County, 
South Carolina, there is a bluff that was once an 
Indian camp site. Archaeological findings indicate 
that it was probably used until 1700 or later. 

This Indian village or camp gave its name to the 
surrounding area, and when a Presbyterian Meeting 
House was built nearby it was named Indiantown. 

As early as 1725 settlement was begun in the vi- 
cinity, and by 1750 numerous grants had been se- 
cured. Like the settlers of the older community at 
King’s Tree on Black River, the first Indiantowners 
were predominantly Calvinists. The Williamsburg 
Church was organized in Kingstree in 1736, and 
from its congregation came the leaders of the In- 
diantown Church in 1757. 

Early records for the congregation are lost, but it 
is known that John James, a major of Marion’s 
Brigade, was one of the founding elders. 

During the American Revolution the community 
suffered terrible pillage and destruction. Although 
Charleston and the coastal areas fell to the British, 
the back country Scots and Huguenots were far 
from pacified. In 1780 Indiantown Church was 
burned by the British as a “sedition shop.” 

The present building was begun in 1830, It re- 
mained almost unchanged until 1910 when the porch 
was added. In 1919 the church was raised and a brick 
basement for Sunday school rooms was placed be- 
neath. Originally a plain, sturdily built meeting 
house, it still retains some of that quality. Its massive 
beams and joists, its hewn framing and precisely 
fitted paneling, are irreplaceable. No such trees grow 
today. In 1948 a fellowship building was constructed. 

Last October Indiantown observed its 2ooth anni- 
versary in a three-day program of homecoming re- 
ception, special services, and the organization of a 
new church at Hemingway, S. C. Pastor is Rev. 
E. G. Beckman. Photos shown here were made by 
the Columbia State newspaper whose editor and pub- 
lisher is S. L. Latimer, Survey co-chairman for the 
Synod of South Carolina. 





@ Wooden pegs hold pews together 
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By FREDERICK W. 
WIDMER 


Director of Family Education 
Board of Christian Education 


HAT’S ONE world, 

Daddy?” “Are Chi- 
nese different from us?” “Do German 
people live in houses just like ours?” 
These are the kind of questions that 
many parents hear every day which 
indicate that our children are becom- 
ing world-minded. 

By their very nature children are 
inquisitive. They want to know more 
about people and places. Their hori- 
zon is continually being expanded. In 
the public school, they study geog- 
raphy and learn about foreign lands 
and other people of the world. They 
study current events and foreign af- 
fairs and increasingly are learning 
about the bigness and oneness of the 
world. 

Children of military personnel have 
traveled over much of the world. 
They have seen other places and peo- 
ple and often share these experiences 
with their classmates. Almost every 
church has on its membership roll 
those who have left the home com- 
munity for some distant land, either 
as missionaries, as military personnel, 
or as representatives of business or 
government. In many communities, 
there are exchange students from 
other countries and peoples of vari- 
ous racial and national background. 

Radio, television, newspapers, and 
magazines all bring the world into our 
homes. We can no longer be content 
to live in our own quiet little town 
unconcerned with the rest of the 
world and its affairs. What happens 
today in Moscow affects us in Amer- 
ica. When we see the satellite in the 
sky and are aware of the race between 
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Help Your Child! 


nations to be the first to reach the 
moon, we must realize the littleness 
of our world and the importance of 
knowing and understanding the peo- 
ple of all countries if we are to live in 
good will and brotherhood with all 
men. 

Today we are faced with the fact 
of one world ... one that is getting 
smaller every day. Europe is only 
overnight by plane. Africa might take 
two days. An experimental flight went 
around the world in less than a day. 
These are new facts for the Christian 
family in our day. Our children do 
not live in a secure, little corner of 
our United States but live in one world 
with peoples of all races, classes, and 





cultures, all of whom make some im- 
pact upon our American way of life. 
Many of our young people will travel 
and live in many parts of the world. 
For these experiences with other na- 
tions and peoples, they must be pre- 
pared. 


AS CHRISTIANS we believe 
that all the people of 
mankind are one family under God, 
that Jesus Christ is our elder brother, 
and that men of good will everywhere 
are bound together with us in our 
faith. We shall probably never achieve 
organic unity as the one great Church, 
but there is in the world the Church 
of Jesus Christ which knows no bar- 
rier of race, creed, or national bound- 
ary. There is one Church of which 
Jesus Christ is the head. This faith in 
the oneness of God’s people we must 
share with our children. 

Many of us would like to live on 
our own little desert island untrou- 
bled by the rest of the world, uncon- 
cerned with its problems and needs. 
But life in the next decade will not be 
like that. We were not given the cove- 
nant promise for ourselves alone to 
keep securely within our own pro- 
vincial area of life. God expects His 
people.to follow Him and move out 
beyond peace and comfort and secur- 
ity into the distant lands that need our 
love and fellowship. 

If we will help our children to be- 
come world-minded, we as Christian 
parents have to be aware of the great- 
ness of the world ourselves. It is one 
world. We are concerned with one 
human race and one family of God. 
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Surely we don’t believe in a national 
heaven. We see our ultimate destiny 
in the presence of one God who is 
the God and Father of all the races of 
man who dwell upon the face of the 
earth. 

We must believe that we have a 
Christian responsibility for those of 
other nations. We must not depreciate 
them, look down upon them, or treat 
them as inferior. But for the grace of 
God in allowing us the privilege of 
life in America, we might have been 
among the “displaced people” of the 
world instead of dwellers in the rich- 
est land on earth. Ours might have 
been a lot of poverty rather than ease 
and luxury. Let’s be thankful for the 
privilege that is ours and assume with 
It a responsibility of trying to under- 
stand others who live in less fortunate 
circumstances than we. These, who 
are our brothers in Christ, to them es- 
pecially, let us extend our hand in 
love and fellowship. 

It is not a question of whether or 
not our children will be world- 
minded. We are living in an age in 
which a world culture is forced upon 
them. We must be concerned about 
the kind of world view our children 
develop. Will it be a world-mindness 
based upon hatred and selfishness and 
the assurance that we are better than 
other persons of the world, or will it 
be a world-mindness based upon the 
love of God and the teaching of Jesus 
Christ that all men are brothers, chil- 
dren of one Father and joint heirs 
with His Son? To this Christian fami- 
lies hold the key. END 








1958 Holy Land Tour Announced 


Two months’ trip to be conducted 
by Board’s B. Lewis 


Reservations are already being 
accepted for the 1958 Holy Land 
Tour sponsored by our Board of 
Christian Education. Although the 
trip begins July 9, preparations have 
been in high gear for months. 

Every detail has been planned to 
make this the most comprehensive 
and worthwhile tour that could 
possibly be arranged for our own 
people. It will include extensive 
sightseeing in Egypt, Lebanon, Sy- 
ria, Israel, and other parts of the 
Holy Land prominent in Biblical 
history, plus key cities in Europe. 

Special excursions have been 
planned to the famed Pyramids, 
Sidon and Tyre, Damascus, the 
sites of Sodom and Gomorrah, the 
Mount of Olives and the Garden 
of Gethsemane—places that will 
add a new dimension to old familiar 
Bible stories. 

In addition to these ancient sites, 
the tour will include features to 
help its members see how the peo- 
ple of the Holy Land live today, 
such as a camel ride to some new 
Egyptian excavations, a trip to the 
native quarters in Cairo, and a visit 


to the Khan Khalil Bazaars. 

European cities on the itinerary 
include Paris, Athens, Rome, Flor- 
ence, Venice, Geneva, and London. 
Free time has been arranged in 
many places for travelers to do 
some of their own exploring. 

Escort for the tour will be Miss 
B. Lewis, popular and vivacious 
member of the Church Relations 
staff of the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation. She will be guiding the 
party through scenes which form 
the backdrop for her book of medi- 
tations, Walks of Jesus. 

The tour is 56 days by steamer 
or 45 days by air. Those traveling 
by ship will sail from New York 
July 9 on the S.S. Mauretania and 
will arrive back in this country 
September 2. Arrangements for 
hotel accomodations, sightseeing, 
meals, and travel have been made 
in co-operation with Brownell 
Travel Bureau, Inc. 

Those who are interested in more 
information about the tour should 
write to Division of Chur¢h Rela- 
tions, Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, Box 1176, Richmond 9, Va. 
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April 11, 1907 
REV. RICHARD S. HOLMES, D.D. 
214 SOUTH 5TH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


My Dear Dr. Holmes: 


In a recent editorial in the Westminster, Abraham 
Lincoln was referred to as a Methodist. I am sure 
that you are in error. Mr, Lincoln was never a 
Methodist, nor did he ever regularly attend a Meth- 
odist church. The question of his religious belief has 
been frequently discussed, but I never before knew 
that his denominational preference was in doubt. 
During his residence in Springfield, Illinois, he at- 
tended the First Presbyterian Church of which Mrs. 
Lincoln was a member. While they lived in Wash- 
ington, he had a pew in the New York Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church. 

A significant incident which I believe has never 
been published, throws light upon the question of 
Mr. Lincoln’s personal religious convictions. In his 
earlier manhood he was skeptical. Once while travel- 
ing in a stage coach from Springfield to Bloomington, 
Illinois, in company with Hon. Jesse W. Fell and 
others, their conversation turned to the subject of 
religion. Mr. Fell was a devout believer in the Chris- 
tian religion. Their discussion grew quite warm— 
Fell defending his faith in the inspiration of the 
Scriptures, the doctrines of the Trinity and the 
Sovereignty of God, and Mr. Lincoln assailing these 
doctrines with great vigor. Finally Mr. Lincoln re- 
marked that they were making no progress and 
would better drop the subject. Just then their atten- 
tion was attracted to a white house standing on a 
hill near the road. 


What Was Lincoln’s Religion? 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN was a Calvinist, by 
his own testimony, notwithstanding considerable 
controversy which has raged through the years 
as to whether he had any formal beliefs at all. 
The Survey reproduces here an interesting let- 
ter sent us by Miss Emma Jewell Ross of 
Austin, Texas. 

Rev. Duncan J. McMillan lived for many 
years in Carlinville, Ill., where his father was 
connected with the church there. This was 
the general area of Abraham Lincoln’s activi- 
ties at that time. In 1876 Mr. McMillan moved 
to Mt. Pleasant, Utah, and established what is 
now the University of Utah. He later moved 
to New York to serve as pastor of the New 
York Presbyterian Church. He was active in 
the office of the Mission Board of the Presby- 
terian Church USA until his death in 1939. 











A year later the two were again on the way to 
court at Bloomington and as they passed the house 
on the hill, Mr. Lincoln asked Mr. Fell if he remem- 
bered having seen that house before. Mr. Fell said 
that he did, and also remembered the conversation in 
which they had engaged up to that point of their 
former trip. Mr. Lincoln remarked: “Fell, if that 
question should rise between us again we would not 
differ materially in our views.” 

“Why,” said Mr. Fell, “what has occurred to 
change your belief?” 

“I thought very seriously,” said Mr. Lincoln, “of 
some of the things you said and made a note of them 
and began at once to study the whole matter very 
carefully; and strange as it may seem the lectures 
of William Ellery Channing on the “Evidences of 
Christianity” settled the question forever for me, 
though I do not accept all of his theological views. I 
now accept the Bible as the inspired Word of God, 
and believe in the doctrine of the Trinity, and as a 
reasonable man, I must accept the sovereignty of 
God, and further, I am what I suppose you would 
call a Calvinist.” 

These words I have from the late Hon. Jason W. 
Strevell, of Illinois and Montana who was a passenger 
on the stage coach on both occasions and a very close 
friend of Mr. Lincoln in those days. 

I have also the testimony of my father who was a 
personal friend of Mr. Lincoln, that Mr. Lincoln was 
not only a Christian but a believer in the Presbyterian 
faith and form. Hon. Wm. G. Greene, whom all 
biographers of Mr. Lincoln quote, was for several 
years a near neighbor of mine in the west. From him 
I obtained a good deal of information respecting Mr. 
Lincoln’s private life and personal character. Mr. 
Greene was a Methodist and a consistent Christian. 
He told me that only a month before Mr. Lincoln’s 
death he visited in Washington city. He noticed that 
Mr. Lincoln’s piety had deepened and that his faith 
had become clearer and stronger. He asked him why 
he did not make a public confession and unite with 
the Church. 

Mr. Lincoln replied that he had thought very 
seriously of taking that step, but decided that it 
would be unwise to do so at that time as his motives 
would be questioned and the effect upon the public 
mind might not be salutary, but that he had deter- 
mined that after the expiration of his official term he 
would retire to private life and unite with the Church 
of which his wife was a member. 

I give these statements with confidence because I 
obtained them from the witnesses direct. 

Truly yours, 
(Signed) DUNCAN J. MCMILLAN. 
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kr™ Japan to Brazil! 
A. petite Japanese miss 
winged her way last fall over 13,712 
miles of Pacific Ocean, North Ameri- 
can continent and half of South Amer- 
ica to enter Brazil as a missionary ap- 
pointed by our Board of World Mis- 
sions—the first Japanese to be sent 
there by our Board. 

With 10,000 Japanese expected to 
emigrate to Brazil in the next ten 
years to join the large Japanese popu- 
lation already there, Dawn Aoto hopes 
to find opportunities for service that 
she is particularly fitted for. 

Her story is a fascinating one. A 
fourth-generation Christian, she can 
claim an ecumenical background. Her 
grandfather was a Methodist minis- 
ter in Japan and her own father stud- 
ied at the Pacific School of Religion 
in Berkeley, California. He served for 
many years as principal of a Biblical 
Institute in Tokyo and taught Eng- 
lish in various other schools. Her 
mother is Presbyterian; an aunt is a 
Roman Catholic nun. 

Asa child growing up in pre-World 
War II Japan, Dawn learned at an 
early age what it meant to be “reviled 
and persecuted for His name’s sake.” 
A militaristic teacher once asked the 
62 children in his classroom to raise 
their hands if they did not have a 
home shrine. Dawn’s hand was the 
only one that went up. After that the 
walk to and from school was never 
very safe. Flying stones and cruel 
words greeted her, and her path was 
often blocked by the other children. 
Not to worship the Emperor was to 
be a traitor to the country, and she 
was so labelled by her classmates. 

With only a sketchy high school 
education interrupted by conscripted 
service in war plants, Dawn was eager 
for a Christian education in America. 
Immediately after the war ended, she 
began her efforts to come to this coun- 
try. She particularly wanted to enter 
a small Christian college, and she 
wrote to many. Through the interest 
of Dr. Charles W. Burts, then pastor 
of the First Baptist Church in Rome, 
Ga., she was offered a scholarship to 
Shorter College in Rome that would 
provide for her room and board. A 
group of American women in Tokyo, 
known as the Tokyo Women’s Club, 
agreed to pay her transportation. 


S° IN THE summer of 
1951 Dawn came to 
America. After her first winter at 
Shorter College, she got a summer job 


PRESBYTERIAN PERSONALITY 


Ambassador for Christ 


Dawn Aoto 
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waiting on tables at Montreat, N. C., 
conference grounds of our Church. 
That summer there were nine mis- 
sionary appointees to Japan attend- 
ing the orientation program for out- 
going missionaries. Dawn was asked 
to help teach them Japanese. In this 
way she was drawn into the program 
of our Church. 

After receiving her degree in social 
work from Shorter College in three 
years, Dawn entered the Assembly’s 
Training School in Richmond. There 
she came to know Irece Wanderly, a 
Brazilian student, and Clemmie Hurst, 
daughter of missionaries to Brazil. 
Through long conversations with 
these school friends she began to see 
the need for missionaries to Brazil. 

At an inter-seminary conference at 
Princeton University she met Joao 
Mizuki, a Brazilian of Japanese par- 
entage, who now is minister of a 
church in Sao Paulo. He was able to 
give her greater insight into oppor- 
tunities for service in Brazil. These 
contacts, together with many hours 
of prayer and study, led her to seek 
appointment to Brazil. She has been 
assigned to the West Brazil Mission 
as an educational evangelistic mission- 
ary. 
“Whoever comes to Brazil becomes 
a Brazilian” is a popular saying there. 
Thus, instead of being clustered into 
colonies the Japanese people are scat- 
tered throughout the country. Since 
before the war, they have contributed 
much to the economy of Brazil, both 
in technology and in agriculture. 
While it is very likely that Dawn will 
work with many Japanese-speaking 
people, she will also be working with 
those who speak Portuguese. So her 
first assignment is to the language 
study school at Campinas where she 
will study to “become a Brazilian” in 
speech. 

A talented artist, Dawn studied hard 
in the art courses required by her 
early education in Japan. She has done 
some beautiful pictures with water 
colors. Readers of Dr. Rachel Hender- 
lite’s new book, Paul, Christian and 
World Traveler, will remember 
Dawn’s illustrations. Photography is 
another of her hobbies. Among all her 
worldly possessions, contained in two 
suitcases and a trunk, Dawn carried 
to Brazil a Japanese 35mm. camera 
and an American camera. En route she 
was busy crocheting a “baby sacque” 
for a friend’s new baby. 

As she sets out for a new life in a 
new country where she feels God is 
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IN BRAZIL 


Missionary’s Feat Celebrated 


FORTALEZA, BRAZIL—(PN)—Rev. Dr. 
Robert W. Cousar, flying missionary 
for the Presbyterian Church US, 1s 
the subject of a new popular ballad 
in the back country of one of Brazil’s 
states. 

A traveling troubador wrote the 
ballad recently in praise of the “great 
Presbyterian missionary who had the 
courage to land in the fair city of 
Alexandria.” After the landing Dr. 
Cousar found out why it was sup- 
posed to take considerable courage: 
the only other aviator to land there 
crashed in take-off later. Dr. Cousar 
is from Chattanooga, Tenn., and is 
the son of Dr. R. W. Cousar, pastor 
of Ernest Myatt Presbyterian Church, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

The history-making flight was the 
result of an earlier, earth-bound, visit 
to the town. Dr. Cousar found the 
mayor of the little town, which is in 
the southwest tip of the state of Rio 
Grande do Norte (one of the Atlantic 
seaboard states in the extreme eastern 
point of Brazil) to be an aviation fan, 
much interested in the missionary’s 
plan to visit the town by plane. The 
mayor agreed to have a landing strip 
made out of a stretch of road on the 
edge of town. 

As Dr. Cousar later told it: “To say 
that the visit of the plane caused some 
interest would be to make the under- 
statement of the year. Everyone who 
could drop what they were doing ran 





calling her to work, Dawn remembers 
with heartfelt appreciation the many 
American friends who have guided 
her life and made possible this new 
step. Her official guardian in America 
was Mrs. Louise Fester of Pittsburgh, 
Penn., whose daughter, Patricia, was 
a pen pal of Dawn’s when the two 
girls were growing up. Her American 
“mother” in Rome, Ga., was Mrs. C. 
G. Milner. 

With her winning smile and warm 
sincerity, Dawn is a valuable interna- 
tional ambassador; but beyond this is 
her devotion to our Lord which makes 
her a humble and dedicated ambassa- 
dor for Christ. END 


out to see the plane (and in Alexan- 
dria that was just about everybody). 
It seems that I have the honor of 
being the second pilot to ever land 
there, but the first to take off success- 
fully. A couple of years ago, a fellow 
tried it in a Piper Cub, but cracked 
up on the take-off. He must have 
been waving at the girls too much. 
He should have made it. There’s 
plenty of room.” 

Even so, the troubador composed 
his song, telling about the landing, the 
courage of the missionary, and how 
the mayor and his family climbed into 
a jeep to go out to meet the flier. An- 
other verse related how the pharma- 
cist ran home to get his own jeep to 
drive out to see the excitement, only 
to find his wife had already taken 
the jeep and gone to see for herself. 
And still another verse told how an 
old lady ran out to see the show and 
nearly died of all the excitement. 

The song did not tell of the result 
of the landing: a week spent in 
preaching in the surrounding area. 
“With no transportation,” Dr. Cousar 
reports, “I had to get around the best 
way I could. This included one five- 
mile hike, and a 35-mile jaunt on an 
old broken-down bicycle with no 
brakes.” 

At the end of the week of evan- 
gelistic work, the missionary pilot’s 
scheduled take-off drew an even larger 
crowd than the landing. He says: 

“Some even came from Victoria, 
twenty miles away. We must remem- 
ber that it was on the take-off that the 
other fellow cracked up. Elisio, our 
Brazilian evangelist who lives in Alex- 
andria, and I took advantage of the 
occasion to hold an open-air preach- 
ing service. ‘Inauguration of the air- 


port’ we called it. Elisio preached for | 


a little while. Then I played my ac- 
cordion and sang some choruses and 
preached for a good 25 minutes to 
which the crowd gave rapt attention. 
After all, you ought to give attention 
to the words of a man who in a few 
minutes is probably going to his 
death.” 

Tt may have disappointed the crowd 
that Dr. Cousar had no trouble taking 
off from Alexandria, but flights such 
as this are bringing light and life to 
many new believers in rural Brazil. 
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@ THE AUTHOR is pictured at far right above as Mrs. C. J. McClendon, newly elected 
chairman of the Mexico Mission, receives the gavel from Miss Margaret Shelby, past 
chairman. At far left is Dr, Cecil H. Lang of Dallas, Texas, who was inspirational 
speaker, along with Dr. Glasgow, for the fall meeting of the Mission. 


We Went 


toa 
Mission Meeting 


By SAMUEL GLASGOW 
Charlotte, N. C. 


\f HILE I HAVE often 


tread the accounts of our annual Mis- 
sion meetings in our foreign fields, I 
found a new and deeper understanding 
of the work in the five-day, face to 
face fellowship with our Mexican Mis- 
sion in their annual meeting in More- 
lia, Mexico, last fall. 

Dr. C. H. Lang of Dallas, and I 
were honored by the Mission’s re- 
quest to bring the morning and after- 
noon meditations for their meeting 
and this request was graciously ap- 
proved by our Board of World Mis- 
sions. 

Our meeting centered around our 
missionary hospital, the Sanatorium 
La Luz—“The Light”—in Morelia. 
There we had excellent meals and 
found the hospital chapel beautifully 
appointed and completely adequate 
for all our meetings. Dr. Lang and I 
spoke daily, bringing the morning 
and afternoon meditations for those 
five, unforgettable days. 


So many of our missionaries whom 
we had known only by name became 
vibrant, attractive, and impressive 
personalities—up to their eyes in the 
work for Christ and His Kingdom. 
Dr. H. L. Ross, Miss Alice McClel- 
lan, Rev. H. L. Pressley, and Miss 
Lettie Beatie were among the vet- 
erans in the service who were present 
to counsel and guide on the basis of 
their mature experience in the work. 
The active group of workers and 
leaders, together with some five 
promising recruits, marked the future 
of the Mission for growth and sus- 
tained progress. 

Miss Margaret V. Shelby, a leader 
in the Training School at Coyoacon, 
was the retiring chairman of the Mis- 
sion who had set up the meeting we 
were attending. 


\X E FOUND oUR 100-bed 


hospital thoroughly modern and a 
very beautiful building. Dr. J. Her- 
vey Ross is the head of the hospital. 
He, with an excellent staff of Mexi- 
can doctors who are officers in the 


MEXICO 


local church, finds the waiting rooms 
and often the halls crowded with pa- 
tients daily. Their monthly in-patient 
load is some 300; and over 600 major 
operations were performed last year. 
Fifty or more nurses are in training 
under the wise and skillful hands of 
Miss Iona Smith and her gifted assis- 
tant, 

Who can estimate the impact of 
this institution on our whole Mission 
work as it touches the homes and 
opens the hearts of hundreds upon 
hundreds each year? This is our only 
hospital in Mexico until the one now 
under construction in the far south, 
at Ometepec, is completed. Dr. James 
R. Boyce is guiding the work on this 
hospital and will be the resident phy- 
sician there. This will be the only 
hospital within a radius of many miles 
in that needy field. 

We found the gathering of the 
Mission enriched by some 30 or more 
missionary children, for whom it was 
a happy, annual occasion for their 
recreation and playing together. 

Problems, yes on every side, were 
faced by the missionaries as they re- 
ceived the reports of the past year, 
and made their plans for the coming 
twelve months. 

The home church should know and 
value the inevitable sacrifice de- 
manded of our force on the field, 
and we should seek in every way to 
undergird our Board of World Mis- 
sions in attaining their plans. 

Prayer is the golden key to power 
and blessing in our work, and gifts 
are the golden means for implement- 
ing our intercessions. We must un- 
dergird these pioneers for God and 
the Gospel, who push back the clouds 
that threaten in the lands beyond and 
who bring the Light of the World to 
those who sit in darkness and under 
the shadow of death. 

It was heartening to learn on this 
visit, from outside Christian sources, 
that the Protestant forces in Mexico 
are now a power to be reckoned with 
and that they are steadily expanding. 

Let us in the homeland remember 
that the Great Commission includes 
every Christian, It is not at all con- 
fined to our courageous force on the 
field. They are our representatives 
and we are their fellow workers in 
interest and prayer and gifts. Thus 
we help to sustain their courage and 
joy. END 
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@ ANOTHER of our institutions in Brazil is the 
Fifteenth of November School pictured above 


@ PHOTO at right shows a typical “bull session” 
in the dormitory. 









“By Their Fruits’ 


Lx THE WIFE of an evangelistic mis- 
sionary. I’ve always rather enjoyed the friendly 
rivalry that is a standing joke between evangelistic 


personnel and institutional workers. But we had re-. 


cently an experience that made me want to stand 
up and shout “Hurrah” for the mission institutions 
and their teachers. God bless them one and all and 
send us more just like them. 

Last mission meeting we were transferred from 
one end of our mission field to the other. We were 
very pleased with our new assignment and anxious to 
get to our new work. But finding a house for rent 
in Brazil is not always simple. We couldn’t decide 
the best way to arrange our move. Then the mis- 
sionaries in Garanhuns opened their hearts and 
homes, inviting us to stay with them until we could 
find a house. 

We enjoyed seven and a half weeks there. We 
were amazed at what we learned. Our appreciation 
of our school, the Quinze, and of the Bible Institute, 
sky-rocketed. We saw a religious emphasis week in 
the Quinze climaxed with over thirty decisions for 
Christ. We saw the daily struggle of keeping so large 
an institution running with the desired Christian at- 
mosphere. 
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By MARY PRENTICE 


Maceio, Brazil 


We watched the leaven of: weekly Sunday school 
and church services working in the lives of young 
people from many different backgrounds. We visited 
the Bible Institute and came away inspired by the 
simple consecration of its students. We prayed with 
the directors over their many problems and marveled 
at their energetic enthusiasm. We worked with the 
students as they held Bible school and visited nearby 
preaching points. We smelled the fresh earth as the 
tractor reformed the grounds of the farm. When 
our new home was finally available we were glad to 
have had the inside look at the schools and an op- 
portunity to see what makes them tick. 


j= SECOND CHAPTER of our story came 
a few weeks later. As we became acquainted with 
some of our neighbors one of them invited us to 
visit his modern new home under construction. As 
he showed us through with typical Brazilian courtesy, 
our host proudly told us that his son was studying 
in a school in Garanhuns, the Quinze. He began to 
tell us of the marvelous change that had occurred in 
his son’s life in just one year at our school. The boy’s 
mother chimed in to give this example. Recently 
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The Farmer Takes a Wife, 


Six Children to the Congo 


By RUTH HODGES 


Press-Chronicle 
Johnson City, Tennessee 


A farmer, the farmer’s wife, and their six children 
were perfectly happy living on their cattle farm in 
Browns, Ala. But, dreams of faraway places began 
to enter into the visions of John and Emma Davis. 

A little more than a year ago they decided they 
must offer their talents to the Church, so they ap- 
plied to the Board of World Missions and were 
accepted. 

Mr. Davis received his education at Marion Mili- 
tary Academy in Marion, Ala., and then went to 
the University of Minnesota where he graduated 
with a degree in agriculture. During World War II, 
he was an instructor in the Air Force stationed at 





their son had come home for the holidays. The local 
boys invited him out to play football. But he re- 
turned to the house very quickly and his mother 
asked what had happened. His reply, “Oh, at the 
Quinze we have a good time without all that fight- 
ing, name calling, and dirty talk.” Now the couple 
is thinking of sending their daughter when she is 
older. 

Those at Quinze may not know it but the leaven 
is having its effect. Last Monday night we shared 
our pew with a good-looking young boy and an in- 
telligent friendly couple as the parents of the Quinze 
student attended a Protestant church for the first 
time. 

I do not need to put a Cinderella ending to our 
experience. 

The Quinze planted the seed— 

The local church is watering— 

Certainly it is God who gives the increase. END 


Bryan, Tex. After being shot down during a flying 
mission in the Korean conflict, he returned to his 
farm in Alabama. 

Mrs. Davis, a small, pretty mother with dark 
brown hair and sparkling eyes, actually looks more 
like the children’s sister. She is a graduate of Miami 
University in Ohio. She and John were married in 
1942 and as she remarks—‘“Since that time I have 
been tending children.” And, a good job she has 
done, too. The children, all six, are well behaved 
and have lovely manners. When asked for her secret 
—she very casually says that they are made to obey. 

Yet, problems do arise—such as the many times 
young Dan gets lost. No matter where they go he 
is the one who wanders away. Once they were at- 
tending a fair and the first thing they knew, Dan 
wasn’t there. When they found him, Mrs. Davis said, 
“We were mighty glad to see him, but we sure wore 
him out.” 

The only girl in the family, Emma, says that she 
has only one nice brother and he’s Mallory—rea- 
son—he’s the only one who doesn’t tease her. 

A farmer by nature, Mr. Davis knew that his 
knowledge of the “Good Earth” could also be used 
in the service of God. The family spent a year in 
Decatur, Ga., studying and preparing for their as- 
signment to the Belgian Congo, where Mr. Davis 
will be in charge of the maintenance of all mission- 
ary property and at the same time impart his knowl- 
edge of agriculture in training young people, in- 
structing them how to plant better in order to reap 
a more bountiful harvest. 

A year of the study of the Bible is required of all 
missionaries, so the Davises fulfilled that requirement 
by studying .at Columbia Seminary. Both studied 
French at Agnes Scott, Mr. Davis finishing first in 
the class and Mrs. Davis second. 

They are now in Brussels, Belgium, for another 
year of study and training in the customs and history 


of the Belgian Congo. 
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By CATHERINE FULTZ 
Nagoya, Japan 


Did You Ever See 


a Missionary 


Just Back 





from Mission Meeting? 


Mess MEETING is Over 
for this year! The 
periods of fellowship in worship and 
recreation have refreshed us all. An 
appraising look at the work as a whole 
and at the accomplishments of the last 
twelve months has given us wider vis- 
ion and renewed inspiration. For long 
hours, morning, afternoon, and eve- 
ning, the group has discussed and 
planned. _ 
Language study for new mission- 
aries; more effective placement of per- 
sonnel; review of progress, plans, and 
policies of mission institutions, co-op- 
eration with national churches and 
workers; the education of missionary 
children; methods of evengelization; 
the work of mission evangelists; an- 
nual budget askings and the allocation 
of funds; changing policies to meet 
changing situations; countless minor 
considerations affecting the work; all 
these have come under discussion. 
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The allotted week for Mission Meet- 
ing ended with many problems still 
unsolved, and the long daily meetings 
continued while everyone became 
more concerned with pressing ap- 
pointments and duties piling up at 
home. Now, after almost two weeks 
away from their stations, missionaries 
turned homeward to the accumulated 
responsibilities awaiting them. 


Rokko Christian Student Center, 
Kobe. 


Elizabeth McNeill, director of the 
center, barely steps up to the front 
door when two guests arrive. One has 
attended some of the activities at the 
center before. He is bringing a friend 
to introduce to one of the classes. Jap- 
anese seem to feel need for such intro- 
ductions before they can participate 
in anything! After assuring the new- 
comer of a cordial welcome, Miss Mc- 
Neill goes inside to find a student 
waiting to discuss a problem with her. 


The phone is ringing. Someone else 
needs help! There is a regularly sched- 
uled program of work here; these are 
the extras that take time. Miss Mc- 
Neill, in her gracious manner, is back 
at work giving freely of herself and 
her time as the needs arise. 


On Board The Boat Bound For 
Shikoku Island 


Young Mrs. John Bridgman is out 
on deck with her two little alarm 
clocks, Johnny and Paul. It is still 
early morning, but other people are 
out, too. A man, clad only in his un- 
derwear, appears at the rail. A. mo- 
ment later, he has jumped overboard. 
Everyone has seen him; but no one 
moves except Mrs. Bridgman. She calls 
the porter and tells him what she has 
seen. The boat turns around. The man 
is rescued. He has money, so that is 
not his problem. He speaks with a 
slight accent. Perhaps that is part of 
the problem. We do not know, for a 
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smaller boat takes him away. But be- 
cause a Missionary cares about human 
life, a would-be suicide has been res- 
cued. 


Marugame 


Mary Haraughty, evangelistic mis- 
sionary, has just reached home with a 
guest. They have spent the night on 
the boat and are ready for breakfast. 
As they begin eating, the doorbell 
rings. A student has come for Miss 
Haraughty. This is the day she has 
promised to go on an outing with one 
of her Bible classes. Because Mission 
Meeting was long, she has returned 
later than she expected but there is no 
way to postpone this trip. The two 
missionaries finish breakfast and join 
the students at the station. Miss Har- 
aughty will unpack her suitcase much 
later in the day! 


Kochi 


Rev. and Mrs. Harold Borchert, 
Sue, Lois, and Sara Hope are back 
home. The maid who has been their 
faithful helper has been to the doctor; 
the verdict is the dreaded tuberculo- 
sis, and apparently an incurable type! 
The Borcherts hasten to get the girl 
to the hospital where she can have 
proper care; but there is more to be 
done. This girl has had much of the 
care of the children, especially the 
baby. The whole family must have X- 
rays and other TB tests. They will 
know an answer to prayer if the tests 
prove negative. Meanwhile, they pre- 
pare to entertain guests, attend the in- 
stallation of the new principal of 
Seiwa Girls’ High School, meet Jap- 
anese friends. Constant prayer is going 
up for the maid, for with God no dis- 
ease is incurable. 


* * * * 


Are you getting tired? This is but 
the beginning. In any place where mis- 
sionaries are stationed, Nagoya, Toku- 
shima, Gifu or elsewhere, you will 
find them busy with scheduled duties 
and unscheduled interruptions. Like 
other people, missionaries get tired. 
Like others, they have problems. But 
what joy there is in serving as God 
leads! No one of these wants to trade 
places with anyone back home. 

END 


No one is responsible for all the 
things that happen to him, but he is 
responsible for the way he acts when 
they do happen. 


| JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


| Imagination and a Chicken Coop 








JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—(PN)—From a 
chicken coop to a church in seven 
months and ten days—that’s a dra- 
matic story of conversion in any lan- 
guage, but for a small group of Presby- 
terians in Jacksonville it particularly 
means the result of much prayer, hard 
work, and generous giving. 

It all began in the spring of 1956 
when Suwannee Presbytery’s Home 
Missions Committee purchased a ten- 
acre chicken farm in a rapidly grow- 
ing residential area of southwest Jack- 
sonville. 

The few buildings on the newly ac- 
quired property—a bungalow, a 
brooder house, and several chicken 
houses—made up all the physical fa- 
cilities of what was the beginning of 
a new Presbyterian Church. Rev. Wil- 
liam T. Baker, who for more than 
eight years was visiting minister at 
Jacksonville’s Riverside Church, one 
of the sponsoring churches of the 
project, was called to lead the little 
budding chapel. Other Presbyterian 











churches in Jacksonville, besides Riv- 
erside—Lake Shore, St. Johns, and 
Murray Hill—joined in the plan. 

With an investment of $1,400 in 
material, the brooder house was soon 
converted into a chapel worth $6,000. 
All of this was done by volunteer 
work by the Men of the Church of 
sponsoring churches, under direction 
of Howard Kaufold, an elder in the 
Murray Hill Church and member of 
the Home Missions Committee. The 
first service was held at St. Andrew’s 
on June 10, 1956. 

Seven months later—on January 20, 
1957—a Commission of Suwannee 
Presbytery formally organized St. 
Andrew’s as a self-supporting church 
with 85 charter members. 

Friends and members have contrib- 
uted gifts valued at more than $5,000 
—including a Hammond spinet or- 
gan, an electric refrigerator, and a 
silver communion service. The 1957 
budget totals $8,412. 

Today St. Andrew’s Church has 
some 100 communicants and a Sunday 
school of approximately the same 
number. The bungalow is used as the 
educational and social building, and 
the larger of the former chicken 
houses has become a picnic pavilion. 
The church has a Girl Scout Troop 
and a Junior Hi-Y Club for boys. 

St. Andrews has a strong founda- 
tion; its spiritual and numerical growth 
seems assured. 
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Broadmoor Presbyterian Church 
Shreveport, Louisiana 





CHURCH 
OF THE 


Tenth Anniversary of a Model 
Church Sees 750 Per Cent Growth 
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(ps YEARS AGO this month Broadmoor Presbyter- 
ian Church of Shreveport called its first pastor, 
and launched a decade of activity which has seen it 
become one of the most vibrant congregations of the 
Presbyterian Church US. A brief review of this phe- 
nomenal growth—from 123 charter members and a 
$7,880 annual budget, to 800 members and a $100,000 
budget—is worth reporting. 

Broadmoor is a populous suburb of thriving oil- 
rich Shreveport. Thirty years ago it was still a cot- 
ton plantation. By 1947, however, it was evident to 
farsighted, evangelistic-minded First Church of 
Shreveport and her minister, the late Dr. William A. 
Alexander (Moderator of the General Assembly, 
1952-53) that hundreds of new homes soon would 
be rising in this area. Thereupon a group of conse- 
crated churchmen began an active house-to-house 
canvass for prospective members. 

Credit for success of this effort goes largely to a 
small group of women who walked hot summer 
streets calling on residents of the area. Petitions were 
signed by 125, and Red River Presbytery appointed 
a commission to organize the new church. 

Dr. Alexander delivered the sermon at the first 
worship service, and on November 16, 1947 organi- 
zation of the church was effected by a commission 
of Presbytery, also headed by Dr. Alexander. 

Sunday school opened for the first time in January 
1948, with 69 present. And in February of 1948 Rev. 
L. McD. Kennedy Jr., who had been assistant pastor 
at Highland Park Church in Dallas, was installed as 
first pastor of Broadmoor. 

Things happened fast in this church, alive with 
the Spirit of Christ. In March the congregation au- 
thorized purchase of a building site for $15,500 and 
voted an additional $24,500 for buildings and im- 
provements. From the very first this church has been 
self-supporting; its only outside help came in the 
form of a $3000 gift from the Assembly’s Home 


Mission Committee and a $1000 gift from Presbytery. 

An army chapel, on plans by a firm of local archi- 
tects, became an attractive sanctuary of simple Co- 
lonial type, much praised by all who see it. Sunday 
school attendance grew week by week: following 
erection of the first building came a $100,000 chil- 
dren’s building, and in recent months a $100,000 
building for young people and adults. 

The Sunday school is “closely graded, using only 
official literature of our own church, by order of the 
session in the first year, and subsequently reaffirmed,” 
writes a member of Broadmoor. 

Broadmoor Church is on the go. It has a Leader- 
ship Training Class eight months of each year, with 
the quota of 25 trainees always enrolled. It operates 
under the rotary system for church officers, Its com- 
municants’ classes running six weeks prior to each 
Easter last year had 41 in attendance. Before ordina- 
tion, officers-elect (ruling elders and deacons) are 
required to attend a class in church doctrine and gov- 
ernment. 

A day school for four and five year olds is now 
in its third year, with enrollment of 80 children. This 
school is under control of a separate board of direc- 
tors, responsible to the Session. 

After serving through the formative years of the 
church, Mr. Kennedy was called in 1952 to Fain 
Memorial Church in Wichita Falls, Texas. Rev. 
Thomas C. Duncan is now in his sixth year as pastor. 

Broadmoor Church has unusually active organiza- 
tions of Women of the Church and Men of the 
Church. 

“Every step of Broadmoor’s growth has been an 
act of faith,” is the way an enthusiastic member puts 
it. “No one of the original group could foresee the 
future, but like Moses they set out at the call of the 
Lord. They have been united, have worked together 
with little dissension, and have seen with joy the 
fruition of their efforts.” 











TAIWAN 


A Missionary Son 
Returns 


to the Field 


By ROBERT L. MONTGOMERY 


Hwalien, Taiwan 


beens was no mistaking it. In the bus 
station of Taipei they were playing 
“Davy Crockett” over the loudspeaker. 

In contrast I remembered my childhood on the 
mainland of China, where to visit was like stepping 
back into ancient history. We lived in an ancient 
walled city with four large city gates. There were 
only a few streets wide enough for motor vehicles, 
and it was only in later days that one occasionally 
saw a truck or car. The bus stopped outside the city 
on the canal bank, which served as a highway. The 
canal itself served the purpose of a railroad. For the 
ordinary trip, such as to the mission station ten miles 
to the north, bicycles, rickshaws, donkeys, and even 
wheelbarrows were used. Later on, the bus was in- 
troduced. Except for the innovation of electricity 
(I remember when it was brought to the city) the 
everyday life of the people probably went on as it 
did in the Middle Ages. 

But today in Taipei, the capital of Taiwan, the old 
city gates stand in the middle of traffic circles around 
which there is a constant flow of cars, buses, and 
trucks. Even the rickshaws have added a third wheel 
and become pedicabs, and the ox carts have rubber 
tires. We live in Milun, a suburb of Hwalien, which 
is on the east coast. We have regular bus service to 
town over paved streets. In town there are traffic 
lights, post office, train station, banks, even small de- 
partment stores, 

Fine school buildings are everywhere. Electricity 
is plentiful. In the shops there are such appliances as 


electric fans, irons, and radios, The latter are espe- 
cially noticeable playing everything from European 
classical to Japanese jazz and Chinese opera. This is 
enough to show that the life of the people is certainly 
different from what I remember as a boy on the 
Mainland. 

I have also noticed that the life of the missionaries 
is different. It is not that there is now a lower stand- 
ard of living for the missionaries, but the people have 
a higher standard of living so that the missionary 
does not stand apart so much as I remember we did. 
As a boy I lived in a two-story, western-style house 
instead of in rooms around a brick court as the Chin- 
ese did. In Taiwan the Chinese have become more 

“western” (partially through Japanese influence), 
and the missionaries usually live in smaller quarters. 
We live in a Japanese style duplex just like many 
others on our street. We have only a bamboo fence 
around the yard and one enters the house from the 
street. 

Although we have more modern conveniences 
than we had on the Mainland, and still have many 
more than our Chinese friends, yet there is not such 





Sound of “Davy Crockett” in 
Taipei bus station dramatizes 
changes wrought in the East 
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an uncomfortable difference. We even wear the 
same style of clothes, for the Chinese gown is the 
exception rather than the rule here. Of course 
the American is still “different,” but at least we don’t 
draw quite the crowds that 1 remember following 
us when I was a boy, and instead of “foreign devil,” 
it is “American, hello, goodbye.” 


B; NOW YOU MAY BE wondering about 
the life of the church and the work 
of the missionary. As a boy I was familiar with only 
the outward aspects of the church and mission work. 
In our city of around 175,000 there was one church 
and a chapel or two. Hwalien with its suburbs is 
probably one third the size in population, yet it has 
three Presbyterian churches and a number of chapels. 
Instead of one Christian in 1,000 as was on the Main- 
land, there is about one in roo here. I used to go 
with my father on field trips to village churches, but 
there were countless villages where there were no 
churches, and many where the Gospel had not even 
been preached. In Taiwan there are also many towns 
that do not have churches, but the number is not 
quite so overwhelming. Among the aborigines there 
is almost a church in every village. 

There are two activities that distinguish the church 
here from the one I remember as a boy. These are 
choir singing and weekday kindergarten, Almost 
every church has a choir. There is frequently special 
music, especially at Christmas time when “The Mes- 
siah” is often sung. Although the weekday kinder- 
gartens may more often be considered as a source 
of income than as a specifically Christian work, yet 
their operation indicates a definite development of 
personnel and facilities. For example, almost every 
church has its playground, little chairs, tables, black- 
boards, and rows of small washbasins. Some have 
special vehicles for transporting children. 

On the Mainland, because there were fewer Christ- 
ians, the Presbytery covered a wider area. I don’t 
remember hearing much about the church organiza- 
tion beyond the local church. Here Presbytery, 
Synod, and General Assembly loom very large. They 
are very active and all of our mission work is done 
in close co-operation with them. The church here 
thus seems to be more independent or “on its own” 
especially on the local level. For the larger church 
projects foreign personnel and funds are requested, 
and this indicates weakness. However, on the local 
level the church runs its own affairs and even on 
higher levels usually has the last word. None of the 
missionaries in Hwalien started any of the Presby- 
terian churches in town, and when we attend, it is 
as visitors. The tribal churches, many of which do 
not have preachers, are more dependent on the mis- 
sionaries for help. In this respect they are more like 
the village churches that I remember as a boy. 


ib sPITE of the many differences I have 
noticed from what I remember as a 
boy, there are certain basic facts about missionary 
life and work that seem the same. We are still for- 
eign. In spite of “westernization,” when one walks 
down the street and the speech, the signs, the faces 
are all different from his own, he knows he is a for- 





1958 Birthday Objective 


Women of the Church 
Presbyterian Church US 


In 1958 the first $100,000 of the Birthday Of- 
fering will be given to Oklahoma Presbyterian 
College as a scholarship fund that will be known 
as the 


Janie W. McGaughey Scholarship Fund 


The next $75,000 will be given to the Presby- 
terian Chinese Mission for the development of 
its program. 

All over these gifts will be included in the gift 
for Oklahoma Presbyterian College for the Schol- 
arship Fund. 

This objective has been adopted by the Wom- 
en’s Advisory Council of the Presbyterian Church 
US with the approval of the Board of Women’s 
Work, the Board of Church Extension, and the 
General Council. Articles on the objective will 
appear in the March, April, and May issues of 
SURVEY. 
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eigner. This means to me that Christ died for all 
men, not for those just like me, and we Christians 
have been made debtors by Christ to men of every 
nation to tell them the Gospel. Being a foreigner 
also reminds me that Christians should seek to have 
fellowship in Christ with men of every type found 
in the world. I believe that the Church will always 
need those who are willing to become “foreigners” 
so that the fellowship of the Church may be as wide 
as God’s love. 

Another basic similarity with what I remember as 
a boy is the tremendous evangelistic task. Christ 
commanded us to make disciples of all nations. When 
only about 1 in 100 is Christian, this command is 
very far from having been fulfilled. When one 
thinks of the whole world, because of the population 
growth there are actually more non-Christians than 
there were a generation ago. Christ is not going to 
make disciples except through the witness of His dis- 
ciples. Our task is plain. END 





BE SURE TO READ 
“12 WAYS TO ASSIMILATE NEW MEMBERS” 
IN THE 
MARCH ISSUE 
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Ladies, 





What Did Your Money Do? 


SABINA WHEELER HAYES 


Craigsville, Virginia 


| Pepe: what happened 
to the $206,000 you 
gave in 1955 to help build a hospital 
in Japan? Was it well spent? Was a 
hospital built? 

Yes, a hospital was built. In the 
slums of Osaka they built it; it rises 
in the midst of poverty and want in a 
city of more than two million people, 
a monument to the healing hands of 
the living Christ. 

The hospital is called the Yodo- 
gawa Christian Hospital; it is earth- 
quake proof and typhoon proof—two 
most important factors in Japan—and 
it is also fireproof. But while the build- 
ing itself is fireproof, the inner parti- 
tions are not, and a gigantic fire escape 
funnels out from one end of the build- 
ing. The fire escape was something 
new to the Japanese and visiting fire- 
men came to inspect it after its in- 
stallation. When one such delegation 
arrived it expressed doubt as to the 
effectiveness of such a contraption. 

“Oh, yes, it works,” said the Ameri- 
can doctor in charge of the hospital. 
“Tl show you myself.” 

He felt confident as he prepared to 
descend. Had he not privately tried 
it out? But he didn’t know that Jap- 


anese children had also tried it out. 
Many times. They had sneaked up to 
the top and swooped down with glee 
until the tunnel had worn as smooth 
as glass. So, when the doctor des- 
cended in the presence of that august 
assemblage, he catapulted down the 
fire escape and out the end like a 
guided missile, to land at some little 
distance flat on his back. It was cer- 
tainly not a trip to recommend to 
anyone—let alone patients—even in 
the event of an emergency! Fortu- 
nately he landed out of sight of the 
visitors. 

On entering the hospital you would 
be impressed with the similarity be- 
tween it and the hospitals in this coun- 
try. Colorful tile covers the floor; an 
elevator waits to go up; a water foun- 
tain squirts water into the mouth of a 
little boy; electric lights make the 
whole scene cheerful and bright, and 
Japanese nurses walk about dressed as 


their American counterparts. There is 
even a clinic with patients waiting to 
be seen. 


| 4 STOP a moment. 
What are the Japanese 
visitors to the hospital doing in the 
room to the right? Of course! They 
are checking their shoes, and they are 
slipping on, instead, canvas army slip- 
pers for use while they visit with their 
friends. In the interest of cleanliness 
the hospital provides clean slippers 
for its guests. But in most Japanese 
hospitals people coming in stick their 
feet into dirty slippers that have been 
used over and over. 

Now look at the walls in contrast 
to those of other hospitals in Japan. 
They are neither white nor dull nor 
dingy. They are painted in 27 differ- 
ent pastel colors throughout the build- 
ing. Men planning the hospital won- 
dered if the effect would be garish 


The $206,000 from the 1955 
Birthday Offering Built a 
Wonderful Hospital at Osaka 
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By JOHN W. GRIMES 


Paracuta, Brazil 


hwo ARE NO shoe-shine 
boys in Lapa. All shoes 
need shining, but to expend the polish 
would be useless. A few steps into the 
street and dust envelops one com- 
pletely. Four inches deep on the 
eroded streets, it waits silently and 
ruthlessly for even the slowest Model- 
T. To dust, moving wheels mean life, 
and, wild and rolling, it wings into 
the air, into choking mouths, into 
homes, into food, and finally settles to 


blanket the old tile roofs and adobe 
walls. 

The word Lapa means cave, and 
nearby is the cavern from which this 
little Brazilian town, begun and built 
upon superstition and idolatry, de- 
rived its name. Inside the cave may be 
seen that which made it famous—a 
“rock” about five feet high. More spe- 
cifically, a limestone stalagmite, built 
up through countless years by lime 
water drippings, stands against the 
cavern wall. To the credulous popu- 
lace it is an appearance in stone of 


Mary, the mother of Jesus; and as 
“Our Lady,” the “rock” is known by 
all. To it have been attributed the 
powers of the Eternal. 

Scattered everywhere inside the 
cave are the leftovers from hundreds 
of religious gatherings. Bits of paper 
and trash carpet the floor; small, hand- 
formed wax figures lie near the 
“rock”; a few coins hide in a crevice; 
a ball of homespun thread tells of a 
sin, paid for. 

Wax from numberless burned out 
candles lies in frozen pools and rivu- 





What Did Your Money Do? 


and unpleasing. They were therefore 
delighted to have patients remark on 
the cool restfulness of the colors. 

There is another difference between 
this Christian hospital and govern- 
ment hospitals in Japan. It is in the 
treatment of women patients. In gov- 
ernment hospitals women are given 
even the most intimate examinations 
in a room filled with other patients 
waiting their turns. In the Yodogawa 
Christian Hospital only one patient at 
a time is examined in a room with the 
medical personnel performing that ex- 
amination. Even the X-ray depart- 
ment has a dressing room. For this the 
women are profoundly grateful, and 
many, many times they have thanked 
the doctors and nurses for this kind- 
ness shown them. 

There is still another difference be- 
tween this hospital and government 
hospitals. It is in the staff. Of the 60 
staff members, 58 are Christian. Each 
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morning a prayer service is held for 
the staff, and the members take turns 
holding evening vesper services in the 
hospital in the effort to heal the souls 
of those whose bodies are in the proc- 
ess of mending. 

There are ten different denomina- 
tions represented in the membership 
of the staff and each of these persons 
is active in his own church in the com- 
munity. Perhaps the common interest 
in this Christian hospital, and its serv- 
ice to those of all denominations, will 
help unite the churches of the com- 
munity into co-operating bodies of 
believers. For denominationalism in 
Japan needs to be played down and 
the unity of Christian believers needs 
to be emphasized so that Christians 
of all denominations will learn to work 
together to bring Japan to Christ. 


HILE the staff is largely 
Christian, the people 
they serve are for the most part non- 
Christian. And herein lies the double 


mission of the hospital—the healing of 
both soul and body. Those who stay 
in the hospital have opportunity to 
hear the Gospel of Christ; however, 
many come only to the clinic, even 
those who need more care than the 
clinic is able to give. Such is the plight 
of the tuberculosis patient. He needs 
more care than can be given him, both 
physically and spiritually. Tubercu- 
losis treatment is given by the Yodo- 
gawa Christian Hospital in the clinic; 
the patient must live at home and may 
spread his disease while he is being 
treated. There simply isn’t room 
enough to put to bed all the people af- 
flicted with tuberculosis. 

But there is another problem even 
more heartbreaking. It is that of sui- 
cide. Hundreds upon hundreds take 
their own lives in Japan every year. 
In Osaka, the second largest city, the 
canals are used for this purpose. 
Would-be suicides who fail at this 
ghastly endeavor are taken into the 
hospitals—some to the Yodogawa 
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“Even in Lapa, 
Hell’s gates 
will not 
forever prevail” 


lets, a photograph rescued from the 
litter reads on the back, “Faith in Our 
Lady of Lapa”; and touching it all 
with its orange-brown stain, dust from 
the streets above smothers every rock 
and object. 

Lapa is cold to Protestant preach- 
ing. Fifteen years ago, when the first 
Protestant service was held in this lit- 
tle village of 1500, there were no be- 
lievers and no inquirers. Rocks were 
hurled at the listeners, explosions and 
bedlam drowned all other sound, and 
as the hated heretics departed, rockets 
burst in red and green against the 
blackness of the night. 


4 ip work has continued 
to be difficult every 
step of the way. With unique oppor- 
tunities as numbers of skilled and un- 
skilled workers are coming in to ex- 


ploit nearby rich mineral deposits, it 
is still, in relation to age and energy 
expended, the weakest work in its own 
area. But today there are six believers 
and many inquirers in the town, and 
events during my recent visit there 
give promse that even in Lapa, Hell’s 
gates will not forever prevail. 

The dust rolled up through the 
floor-boards as the pick-up came 
across the rickety cattleguard into 
town. The dust had been waiting and 
so had the problems. A brief meeting 
with the six professing Christians re- 
vealed that the Communion service 
planned for the evening would have 
to be postponed. Out of the six, there 
were four to be disciplined. One had 
continued to sell on the Sabbath after 
having received a clear warning from 
the pastor eight months before; two 
had taken part in a current Roman 
Catholic religious festival; and another 
was going regularly to public dances. 
To the ears of American morality 
these sins may not immediately seem 
grave, but to the Brazilian Christian 
they are important and strongly in- 
dicative of a dead witness. 

On the frontier, where one seldom 
participates in it more than once a 
year, the Lord’s Supper is a service 
greatly anticipated, and for each pro- 
fessing Christian a deep experience. 


It was the shame and disappointment 
of this small, closely bound group that 
it had failed in its Christian witness 
and that it was not ready for the 
service. Communion had focused the 
issue: “... Let a man examine himself 

. For anyone who eats and drinks 
without discerning ... eats and drinks 
judgment upon himself.” 

From shame and disappointment 
came realization of sin; from realiza- 
tion, repentance; from repentance, re- 
dedication; and from rededication, 
resolution to walk in the clear light of 
Christ, to give a strong witness, and 
to establish immediately the town’s 
first Sunday school. 


Lapa is cold and hard, but Lapa is 
important. All Christian work is not 
immediately fruitful. There are many 
times when you have to sift the dust 
and dig below it before you find the 
valuable. Not always are we called to 
gather in the great multitudes. Some- 
times it is more a siege than a surging 
success. 

Our six Christians have a new dedi- 
cation and they are digging deeper 
into the Bible, into prayer, and into 
their own hearts. Standing in Lapa 
dust, they will mine from the rock of 
ignorance, superstition, and evil, riches 
for the Kingdom of God. END 





Hospital where they are introduced to 
the Light of the World, even Jesus. 

Ladies, the $206,000 dollars you gave 
built more than a hospital building. 
Tt built a keen and powerful instru- 
ment for the furtherance of the King- 
dom. Keep on supporting the King- 
dom in this land of the Rising Sun. 





Order material now 


Universal Day of 
Prayer for Students 
February 16 


Christian people throughout the 
world are called to join in the Uni- 
versal Day of Prayer for Students on 
Sunday, February 16. The “call” t 
this special observance is issued annu- 
ally by the World’s Student Christian 
Federation and provides a unique op- 
portunity for congregations to re- 
member in prayer all those engaged 
in pursuit of their studies on campuses 
around the world. 


A 25 cent packet of material relat- 
ing to observance of Universal Day 
of Prayer for Students may be ob- 
tained from the office of the United 
Student Christian Council, 257 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


World Mission Season 
February 2—March 2 


Leaflets* 


Japan—World Mission Theme 
Materials for Mission Education 
Audio-Visuals on World Missions 
Let’s Have a Speaker on 

World Missions 
The Land of the Two Rivers (Iraq) 


Booklets* 


“I Am Not Afraid”—the story of 
John W. Vinson, Christian mar- 
tyr in China. 

The Church Is World Wide—pre- 
senting some outstanding fea- 
tures of the national churches on 
six of our mission fields. 

Kit of Eight Booklets—one on each 


mission except Iraq. Colorful, 
brief, filled with pertinent facts 
about the country, people, and 
the work of our mission. 


Week of Prayer 
Prayer Guide*—suitable for use in 
prayer groups of all sizes or for in- 
dividual use. 


General Information Leaflets and Self- 
Denial envelopes*—sent in quantity 
to all pastors except those in Texas. 
(To Texas by request only.) 
*Available from Educational Depart- 
ment, Board of World Missions, Box 
330, Nashville 1, Tennessee. 

Kit of eight booklets, 50¢. All other 
materials free. 


Race Relations Sunday 
February 9 
The Bridge for January has sug- 
gestions for observance of Race Re- 
lations Sunday. Order from Division 
of Christian Relations, 341-B Ponce 
de Leon Ave., N.E., Atlanta 8, Ga. 
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The American School for 
Girls Is an Important 
Baghdad Institution 


By LYNDA CARVER 


United Mission of Iraq 


Wz is the best school for 
my daughter to study Eng- 
lish? Where can she have the best opportunity 
to develop a good character?” 

These are the questions parents in Baghdad, 
Iraq, are often asking. Many find the answer 
in the American School for Girls which, under 
the sponsorship of the United Mission of Iraq, 
offers a fine elementary and high school educa- 
tion. The school enrolls a few Jewish girls. 
The rest of the total enrollment of 250 is com- 
posed of 40 per cent Muslims and 60 per cent 
Christians. Twelve local teachers plus a staff 
of five Americans are the faculty. 

From its beginning the school was housed in 
rented quarters, but in 1951 a concerted action 
was taken by the supporting Boards to raise 
the funds for a new building. A large site on 
the outskirts of this growing city was pur- 
chased, and for the last two years the girls 
have spoken proudly of “our new school” and 
ridden in “our new buses.” The building is of 
gray brick, modern in design but providing 
features suitable to the climate and surround- 
ing building trends. The classrooms are airy 
and well-lighted. Open verandas take the place 
of enclosed corridors. There is ample play- 
ground snace. When trees and gardens have 
had their chance to beautify it, the American 
School for Girls should be a “must” to see in 
Baghdad. 

More girls each year are aspiring to higher 
education either in Iraq or abroad. The life of 
women has broadened phenomenally in the last 
ten years with the graduates of our school 
taking their share in civic and social responsi- 
bility in order to bring Iraq more outstand- 
ingly into the family of nations, Wherever 
one goes in the city our graduates are to be 
found—in shops, banks, offices, schools, homes, 
and among the professions. Our alumnae so- 
ciety is hoping to initiate some projects of its 
own with the hope of becoming a recognized, 


contributing group in the Iraqi Women’s 
Union. 

For years we had faith in our school motto, 
“You Can If You Think You Can,” as we 
dreamed of our new school, and now we know 
that dreams do come true. END 


“Baghdad! Here is a fascinating mingling of 
the old and the new—people dressed as in the 
days of Abraham stepping out of a station 
wagon, ... I went out to see the Girls’ School 
which is a part of the work our Presbyterian 
Church US is entering upon with other Pres- 
byterian and Reformed bodies. . . . Work was 
in progress on the well-planned new buildings 
on the campus near the city. The real need I 
sensed from my visit is for personnel—for an 
adequate staff of missionary and Iraqi teachers 
to carry on work that is of high quality both 
educationally and spiritually.” 

—MISS RUTH D. SEE 
The Board of World Missions is asking for a 
missionary couple to work in this school—the 
man to act as business manager of the school 
and treasurer of the Mission, his wife, if possi- 
ble, to have training for elementary teaching. 
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A Doxology 








MEDITATION 








for the Weak in Faith 


“Now unto him that is able to do exceeding abundantly 
above all that we ask or think, according to the power 
that worketh in us, unto him be glory in the church by 
Christ Jesus throughout all ages, world without end. 


Anten.” 


miliating capitulation to make, and is made 

only under the most desperate circumstances— 
that is, in human relationships. But in relation to God 
it is a sublime act of trust that can be safely made be- 
cause if we surrender unconditionally to Him and 
place our lives in His hands, His promises to us are 
unconditional and His power to Fulfil those prom- 
ises is unlimited. He is able to do exceeding abund- 
antly above all that we ask or think, or, as Wyclif 
so quaintly puts it in his translation, God is able to 
do “more plenteously than we axen.” 

If the language of this verse were used anywhere 
but in the Bible and about anyone but God, we 
would say it was extravagant and exaggerated; but 
the conception of God as an omnipotent, eternal, 
and infinite Being makes ordinary language too poor 
a vehicle for His praise, for, as one of our hymns 
puts it, “thought is poor, and poor expression,” and 
our minds are too limited and our language too fee- 
ble to describe His glory and grace. 

God is able to do far more abundantly than we 
ask or think. Consider for a moment our ability to 
ask, We are not in the least bashful about letting our 
needs be known, and our minds are most ingenious 
in thinking up things to want or do; yet God’s abil- 
ity to respond and provide soars far beyond our ask- 
ing or thinking. The prophet Isaiah reveals this con- 
ception of a God who says, “. . . before they call I 
will answer; and while they are yet speaking I will 
hear.” God knows our needs before we ourselves do 
and often answers before we ask, and in the light of 


, N UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER is a hard and hu- 


such assurance we should be ashamed of the weak- 
ness of our faith. 

We must not separate this doxology from the 
verses that precede it. The superabundance which 
God gives above our asking or thinking is intimately 
connected with the surpassing love of Christ. We 
may not ask to know love, and our conception of 
love may be limited, but God gives beyond what 
we ask or think when Christ dwells in our hearts by 
faith and we come to comprehend the breadth, 
length, depth, and height of the love of Christ which 
passes knowledge, and thus are filled with the very 
fullness of God as His power works within us. God’s 
love as shown in Christ is indeed beyond all we ask 
or think. 

This doxology closes by ascribing glory to God 
in the Church and in Christ Jesus. This phrase has a 
word to say to two groups. To those secular minded 
people who tend to look upon the Church as just 
another organization, and who put the emphasis on 
buildings, government, committees and budgets, it 
is a reminder that there is no true Church without 
Jesus Christ. These other things are secondary to 
Him who is the Head. And to those who tend to be 
pietistic and anti-ecclesiastical it says that Christ can- 
not be divorced from the Church which is His body. 
God’s glory is shown in the Church amd in Christ 
Jesus, not only in the first century, or in the twenti- 
eth, but in all generations for ever and ever. 


—HENRY R. MAHLER, JR. 
Nashville, Tennessee 
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THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION 

AND THE UNITY WE SEEK 
by Albert C. Outler. Oxford 
University Press. 165 pp. $3.25. 

In this book, comprising the Rich- 
ards Lectures at the University of 
Virginia, Dr. Outler has rendered sig- 
nal service to the ecumenical move- 
ment. The heart of the book is 
the discussion of the continuity of 
the worshiping community, and of the 
concept of tradition. 

“At the heart of heresy is the claim 
that ‘true Christianity’ or ‘true reli- 
gion’ is something essentially differ- 
ent from historical Christianity” (p. 
79). “I suggest . . . that what pre- 
served the Christian community in its 
first five centuries was this firm, clear 
sense of the right order of relations 
in the Christian community. Its origin 
was the Christ-Event, its organ was 
the church, the deposit of its message 
was the Scripture” (p. 81). 

“In wide diversity, in tragic divi- 
sion . . . Christians are rightly named 
only when they have responded to 
the tradition of God’s act in Jesus 
Christ and are sharing in the commu- 
nity called out by this act and thrust 


Survey-ing 


NEW 
BOOKS 


through time by its eschatological im- 
port. This is the Christian tradition— 
both traditum and actus tradendi. Its 
acknowledgment and embodiment 
gives the church its only authority 
and its only true unity” (p. 130). In 
these and other trenchant sentences 
Outler has sought to define that which 
constitutes the truly existent unity of 
the Church, and which also stands as 
the imperative for the realization 
of the further unity into which God 
can lead us. 
—STUART D, CURRIE 
Queens College 


LETTING GOD HELP YOU 
by John A. Redhead, Abing- 
don Press. 125 pp. $2. 


Dr. Redhead emphasizes the impor- 
tance of relaxation. He explains why 
“jt is essential to ‘let go’ before you 
can ‘let God.’” He used to wonder 
what the psalmist meant when he 
sang, “The Lord is the strength of 
my life.” Now that he himself knows, 
he has written these nine chapters to 
let everyone know. 





We are not crusaders, but... 


That’s right: We are not the crusading type especially. And yet there 
is one thing that almost has us on the verge of becoming a crusader. It is 
the inferior type of bookcovers being used by publishers today. 


When you pay $3.95 . . . $5.95 . 


. $8.95 for a book you have a right to 


expect that it will measure e up to high standards of manufacture, and that 
it will last. You have a right to consider a $4.95 investment in a book as 
a capital investment, and the book more than a temporary or perishable 


item. 


Yet, remove the beautifully lithographed book jacket and take a look 
at the cover itself. It is of very inferior material (in a day when mar- 
proof, moisture-resistant plastic fabrics are readily available). Frankly, 
publishers ought to be ashamed to put such poor covers on their books! 
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——THE EDITORS 


In these days of tension, stress, and 
strain, this book is helpful in giving 
exercises for relaxation and in show- 
ing how we can receive God’s power 
and what this power can do. 

Simply yet forcefully written, the 
book should be of value not only to 
laity but also to clergy. 

—MRS, KERFOOT BYRANT 
Lakeland, Florida 


PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN 
WORSHIP 


Raymond Abba. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 196 pp. $2.75. 


Mr. Abba’s conception of public 
worship is a high one—“God, and 
not our own feelings, is its focal cen- 
ter”—and is one we need to cultivate. 
The sections on prayer, hymns, and 
the sacraments should be most help- 
ful to ministers as they seek to exam- 
ine the forms which they use in pub- 
lic worship. 

Some of his ideas are unusual, such 
as having the offering after the ser- 
mon, but he has good reasons for all 
of them. Mr. Abba’s English back- 
ground is quite evident—although he 
is a Congregationalist, not an Angli- 
can—but this intimate knowledge of 
ancient forms of worship enriches the 
section “Origins and Development.” 
Although not a book for the average 
layman, Principles of Christian Wor- 
ship would prove helpful as a re- 
source book for a group studying 
worship and for ministers. 

—ELSIE KAY LAPSLEY 
Lenoir, N. C. 


A VIEW FROM THE HILL 
by Cid Ricketts Sumner. Pren- 
tice-Hall Inc. 145 pp. $2.95. 


Charmingly decorated by the line 
drawings of Hazard Durfee, this 
book is fun to read. The style is light 
and gay and the author’s zest for life 
is contagious. 

Unfortunately the chapter, “I be- 
lieve, yes, I believe” is the weakest 
one in the book, as the author seems 
to have little conception of what real 
Christian faith is. Bearing that fact in 
mind, the reader past 50 will find 
here stimulating and rewarding read- 
ing. Certainly any parent should pro- 
fit by reading the chapter entitled 
“Children—the tossing off of!” And 
how grateful our children would be 
if it were required reading. 

—M. B. A, HOWFLL 


Charlotte, N. C. 








MY INWARD JOURNEY 
by Lorraine Picker. The West- 
minster Press. 187 pp. $3. 

This is a remarkable book which 
demonstrates clearly the relationship 
between emotional tension and physi- 
cal illness. It is the autobiographical 
account of the author’s psychoanaly- 
tical experience; in this instance her 
presenting symptom was asthma— 
rather than some more readily recog- 
nizable emotional distress. It is a story 
of suffering, of fear, of hope, and of 
release. Few will be able to put it 
down who once begin to read. 

The author would be the first to 
caution against any naive attempt to 
generalize on her thesis, and identify 
all physical ailments as the result of 
psychic stress, Nevertheless, it is clear 
that in certain instances this is cer- 
tainly the case, and that in every ill- 
ness there are certainly emotional fac- 
tors. It is quite possible that not a few 
readers of this volume may be en- 
couraged to re-examine their own 
chronic disabilities. It would be tragic 
if any such turned from competent 
medical help to those not qualified to 
treat the distresses of man. 


—WwM. B. OGLESBY JR. 
Union Theological Seminary 


JESUS IN HIS HOMELAND 
by Sherman E,. Johnson. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 182 pp. $3.75. 

This is not, as the author makes 
clear, a life of Jesus. It is rather a 
study of His mission and message in 
the light of the background against 
which it was acted and spoken, i.e., 
that of the first-century Palestine 
from which Jesus himself came. 

Points of contacts between our 
Lord’s teachings and the positions of 
various groups within the Judaism of 
the day—Galilean Jews, Pharisees, Es- 
senes, Zealots—as well as differences, 
are pointed out, and the areas of con- 
flict between Him and the leaders of 
His day defined. The nature of His 
future hope, His understanding of 
His mission, the reasons for His. cru- 
cifixion, as well as the theological sig- 
nificance of His person, receive dis- 
cussion. 

New evidence from the Dead Sea 
Scrolls is taken into account. Contro- 
versial points do arise, but these are 
dealt with fairly, temperately, and 
sympathetically. Though the book is 
supported by scholarly erudition, it 
is marvelously easy to read. Students, 
pastors, and interested laymen alike 





will find in it a useful introduction to 

the background of Jesus’ mission, and 

a deepening of their own understand- 

ing of the significance of His mes- 
sage. 

—JOHN BRIGHT 

Union Theological Seminary 





For the Children 


I1’s FUN TO LIVE AT HAPPY HOUSE, pic- 
tures and rhymes by Vera K. 
Gohman. 

The Warner Press, 75 cents. For 
ages 3 to 7 

WHEN WE GO TO CHURCH, by Elizabeth 
B. Jones 
The Warner Press, 75 cents. For 
ages 4 to 8. 


THE FARMER AND His cows, by Louise 
and Richard Floethe 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.75 
Cleverly written and _ illustrated, 
contrast of the old and the new on 
the farm. 


AND GOD CARES FOR ME, by Alverta 
Breitweiser 
The Warner Press, $1.50. For 
ages 5 to 9. 

STORIES FROM THE BIBLE (New Testa- 
ment), retold by Edith Patterson 
Meyer 
Grosset & Dunlap Inc., $2.95 

Simply told, elaborately illustrated 
with four color pictures. 





THE DUTIES OF THE 
RULING ELDER 
by Paul S. Wright. Westminster 
Press. 96 pp. $1. 

Anyone interested in learning more 
about the Presbyterian Church will 
want to read this book. 

The author has tried very hard to 
write this book so that the average 
layman can enjoy and understand it 
and to my way of thinking he has 
done a very good job. 

This book is not only educational 
but inspirational as well. Any elder, 
and for that matter any officer of the 
church, will find in this book a new 
respect for his Church, for his duties 
as an officer, and he will be inspired 
to do a better job. 

—CLIFF MILTON 
Memphis, Tenn. 


BELIEFS THAT MATTER 
by Ganse Little. Westminster 
Press. 142 pp. $2.50. 


Today more and more lay Chris- 
tians are reading theological works. 
As never before, resources are easily 
available and are increasingly aimed 
at the layman. Such a book is Dr. Lit- 
tle’s series of quite brief chapters, 
each one dealing with a facet of 
Christian belief. Among these are the 
Sovereignty of God, the Word of 
God, the Reality of Sin, the Lamb of 
God, the Body of Christ. 

Each is highly readable and gen- 
erally thought-provoking, the major- 
ity of them having been delivered as 
“teaching sermons” on the National 
Radio Pulpit. Dr. Little does not pro- 
pose to develop in extensive detail 
any one of these beliefs, but he does 
challenge the contemporary Christian 
to a rediscovery of the vitality and 
relevance of these aspects of faith, It 
is quite likely that many of his 
readers, having enjoyed these chap- 
ters, will want to pursue the study in 
more detail. 

—MRS, JOHN D. MOSELEY 
Sherman, Texas 


SON OF TEARS 
by Henry W. Coray. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 316 pp. $3.95. 

This book is well named as it is a 
novel about St. Augustine, the natural 
son of Monica—and her spiritual son 
as well, because of her prayers and 
tears. 

This novel would not be of inter- 
est to the casual reader, perhaps, but 
would appeal rather to one wishing 
to know more of the early centuries 
of the Christian faith, of the cults 
against which this faith had to strug- 
gle, and the part played in this strug- 
gle by one of the most brilliant fig- 
ures of all time. 

Of greatest significance, however, 
is the view the reader gets of a soul 
laid bare as he climbs upward 
through the corruption and _licen- 
tiousness of his day until, because of 
self-discipline and God’s grace, he be- 
comes the sainted Bishop of Hippo 
and one of the foremost thinkers, 
orators, and writers in church his- 
tory. 

—MRS. W. H. HOPPER 
Louisville, Ky. 


We see things not as they are, but 
as we are.—H. M. TOMLINSON 
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HYMN OF THE MONTH 


“Christ Is the World’s True Light” 


The Hymnbook, No. 492 


Author: George Wallace Briggs, 1931 
Tune: st. JOAN 
Percy E. B. Coller, 1941 


Qu OF THE MOST HELPFUL ways to approach a 
new hymn is to make a study of its Scriptural 
basis. It is particularly interesting to trace the titles 
of Christ Jesus used in this excellent modern mis- 
sionary hymn. 

Scripture: 

Then spake Jesus again unto them, saying, | am 
the light of the world: he that followeth me shall not 
walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life. 

JOHN 8:12 

But we see Jesus, who was made a little lower than 
the angels for the suffering of death, crowned with 
glory and honour; that he by the grace of God 
should taste death for every man. For it became him, 
for whom are all things, and by whom are all things, 
in bringing many sons unto glory, to make the cap- 
tain of their salvation perfect through sufferings. 

HEBREWS 2:9-10 

I Jesus have sent mine angel to testify unto these 
things in the churches. 1 am the root and the off- 
spring of David, and the bright and morning star. 

REVELATION 22:16 

Hymn: Stanza one— 

; Christ is the world’s true Light, 
Its Captain of salvation. 
The Daystar clear and bright 
Of every man and nation; 
New life, new hope awakes, 
Where’er men own His sway: 
Freedom her bondage breaks, 
And night is turned to day. 

Passages from Isaiah seem to provide the thought 
for the second and third stanzas of the hymn. 

Scripture: 

And it shall come to pass in the last days, that the 
mountain of the Lord’s house shall be established in 
the top of the mountains, and shall be exalted above 
the hills; and all nations shall flow unto it. And many 
shall go and say, Come ye, and let us go up to the 
mountain of the Lord, to the house of the God of 
Jacob; and he will teach us his ways, and we will 
walk in bis paths. ... ISAIAH 2:2-5 


Hymn: Stanza two— 


In Christ all races meet, 

Their ancient feuds forgetting, 
The whole round world complete, 
From sunrise to its setting: 

When Christ is throned as Lord, 
Men shall forsake their fear, 


To plowshare beat the sword, 
To pruning hook the spear. 


Scripture: 

The people that walked in darkness have seen a 
great light: they that dwell in the land of the shadow 
of death, upon them hath the light shined. . . . For 
unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given: and 
the government shall be upon his shoulder: and bis 
name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, The 
mighty God, The everlasting Father, The Prince of 
Peace. Of the increase of his government and peace 
there shall be no end, upon the throne of David, and 
upon his kingdom, to order it, and to establish it 
with judgment and with justice from henceforth 
even for ever. The zeal of the Lord of hosts will per- 
form this. ISAIAH 9:2, 6-7 


Hymn: Stanza three— 


One Lord, in one great name 

Unite us all who own Thee; 

Cast out our pride and shame 

That hinder to enthrone Thee; 

The world has waited long, 

Has travailed long in pain; 

To heal its ancient wrong, 

Come, Prince of Peace, and reign. 
AMEN 


Note, then, that the following titles are found in 
these passages: Light of the World, Captain of sal- 
vation, Daystar (Bright and Morning Star), Prince 
of Peace. The ideas in the hymn text seem to come 
in large measure from these passages also. 

Percy Dearmer began a twentieth century refor- 
mation movement in English hymnody that bore its 
first fruit in the English hymnal, 1906. Canon George 
Wallace Briggs of Worcester Cathedral felt the im- 
pact of this movement early in his ministry. He be- 
gan to write both hymns and tunes, and in 1927 he 
published Prayers and Hymns for Use in Schools. 
Much of the contents of this volume came from his 
own pen. In the preparation of the famous English 
hymnal, Songs of Praise, Briggs was associated with 
Dearmer. As one of the founders of the British 
Hymn Society he has continued to exert an influ- 
ence on Christian song in our day and to add what 
Eric Routley has called “considerable evangelical 
leaven.” 

This tune for our hymn of the month was named 
by the composer, Percy E. B. Coller, for his wife. It 
was first submitted anonymously to the editorial 
committee of the Episcopal Hymnal. 


HUBERT VANCE TAYLOR 
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SYNGMAN RHEE stands in front row, middle, with new class at Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary. See story below. 


Syngman Rhee 
enters seminary 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—Syngman Rhee has 
entered a seminary to become a Pres- 
byterian minister. 

This Syngman Rhee is not the Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Korea, how- 
ever—just a namesake who has no re- 
lationship to the elderly statesman. He 
is a 26-year-old Korean who is fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of his father— 
a minister martyred by the Commun- 
ists in 1950, Young Rhee entered 
Louisville Presbyterian Seminary this 
fall. 

He is a native of Pongyang, North 
Korea, now capital of the Communist 
area. When he was born in 1931, the 
present President of Korea was an 
exile, fighting for Korean independ- 
ence from Japan, and the baby was 
named for the Korean hero. He has 
lived to see his own father become a 
hero among the Koreans, and barely 
to escape martyrdom himself. 

When Communists took over the 


government of North Korea, they be- 
gan to persecute and imprison minis- 
ters and church leaders, Rhee recalls. 

“They found out this Christianity 
was the one big unity against com- 
munism,” he says. His father was cap- 
tured and shot in October, 1950. 
When United Nations troops came up 
from South Korea the minister’s sons 
were able to find the trench on a base- 
ball diamond outside the town, in 
which the murdered man had been 
buried. 

“My father had his hands tied to- 
gether. There were about 50 ministers 
and church leaders in that trench,” 
Rhee tells. 

“This was not something that hap- 
pened just to me and my family, but 
to so many Christians in Korea. Being 
five years under a Communist govern- 
ment and the experience of persecu- 
tion really gave us the faith,” he ex- 
plains. “To be a Christian was 
something decisive. You either had to 
die for Christ or just skip out of the 
Church.” 

Twice young Rhee was captured 
by the Communists, and narrowly es- 


caped death. “I believe God saved my 
life,” he says, “since so many of my 
friends were killed.” 

In December, 1950, Syngman and a 
younger brother managed to escape 
to South Korea. Their mother, an 
older brother and four sisters re- 
mained behind. The young ministerial 
student has not heard from them since. 

After a four-year hitch in the Ko- 
rean Marine Corps, Rhee came to 
America in 1956, to attend Davis and 
Elkins College, Elkins, W. Va., on a 
scholarship. He received his bache- 
lor’s degree after two years’ study, 
since he had already had some college 
work in Korea. It will be three years, 
however, before he can realize his 
dream of returning to Korea to minis- 
ter to his own people. 

Only five per cent of the Korean 
people are yet Christian, even though 
the Presbyterian Church in that land 
is one of the most rapidly growing 
churches in the world. It now num- 
bers more than 600,000 members, de- 
spite the murder of hundreds of its 
leaders during the Communist domi- 
nation of South Korea. 
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BOARD OF CHURCH EXTENSION 


Plans advanced for division of ay 
homes and welfare; many other more used Christmas cards be 
important problems are studied paid on all incoming packages 


ATLANTA, GA. (PN)—Plans are now 
going forward to set up a brand new 
division of the Board of Church Ex- 
tension—the Division on Homes and 
Christian Welfare. The Board at its 
November meeting here named a 
committee of three to seek imme- 
diately for a qualified consultant to 
help establish the division. 

Dr. Edward D. Grant, Baton 
Rouge, La. was named chairman, 
with Dr. E. T. Thompson of Rich- 
mond and Mrs. T. D. Connell of 
Shreveport serving with him. 

The new division received the 
stamp of approval last April from the 
General Assembly in Birmingham. Its 
work will relate to homes for chil- 
dren and homes for the aging, and 
comes as recognition by the Church 
that these homes are becoming in- 
creasingly important factors in Amer- 
ica. The Board will ask the 1958 As- 
sembly for at least three additional 
Board members, so that the new divi- 
sion will have adequate Board per- 
sonnel concentrating their attention on 
this new work. 

Another major development at the 
November meeting was authorization 
of an Advisory Council of Negro 
Work which would have ten voting, 
and six ex officio members. Mem- 
bership would represent the Board 
of Church Extension, the Board of 
Christian Education, the Board of 
Women’s Work, each of the Negro 
Presbyteries, and the Church-at-large. 
Similar Councils, such as the Council 
on Church Architecture and the 
Council on Radio and _ Television, 
have already been authorized. 

The Board approved in principle, a 
plan to strengthen the Division of 
Evangelism by (See page 50) 
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No more cards 


our Congo Mission asks that no 


sent to him because of the very 
high rate of duty that must be 














SIX MODERATORS were the distinguished guests of Morningside Pres- 
byterian Church, Atlanta, recently, when the church honored Moderator 
Dr. William M. Elliott Jr. at a Presbyterian ministers’ luncheon. Dr. El- 
liott, third from left, was conducting a series of evangelistic services at 
Morningside and also taking part in Columbia Theological Seminary’s 
Ministers Week. The six were photographed standing in front of a 
lighted display showing church extension work in Atlanta Presbytery, 
now being conducted in co-ordinated efforts by the Presbytery’s com- 
mittee and the Presbyterian Officers’ Association, and called the Atlanta 
Presbyterian Plan. The moderators are Dr. James Ross McCain, 1951 
Assembly, of Decatur; Dr. J. B. Green, 1946 Assembly, Decatur; Dr. El- 
liott, 1957 Assembly, of Dallas; Dr. John A. Mackay, 1953 Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church USA; Dr. Wade H. Boggs, 1954 Assembly, of 
Atlanta; and Dr. J. McDowell Richards, 1955 Assembly, of Decatur. 
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Bequest Committee 


to Aid Colleges 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—(PN)—An_ en- 
tirely new program for undergirding 
the institutions of higher education of 
the Presbyterian Church US, was 
launched in November, with organi- 
zation of a “Bequest Committee” for 
the denomination. It is the first such 
committe organized by any denomina- 
tion. 

The committee, made up of 33 spe- 
cialists in the fields of law, invest- 
ment, and insurance, was organized 
under the sponsorship of the Division 
of Higher Education, Board of Chris- 
tian Education. Dr. Hunter B. Blakely, 
secretary of the Division was in 
charge of the organizational meeting. 

Dr. Blakely, in inviting the 33 lay- 
men to membership on the committee, 
stated that the committee’s program 
will have at least three areas of serv- 
ice: 

1. To prepare a program of adver- 
tising and public relations for be- 
quests, to be carried out at the Gen- 
eral Assembly level in church papers 
and by appropriate special literature. 

2. To prepare advice and suggested 
programs for encouraging bequests, to 
be presented to the individual Synods 
for initiation of Synod bequest pro- 
grams on behalf of the educational in- 
stitutions related to the Synod. 

3. And to develop advice and sug- 
gested programs for individual col- 
leges and seminaries. 

The committee will not be a solicit- 
ing committee nor a foundation to 
hold, invest, or dispense funds, In- 
stead, it will serve in an advisory ca- 
pacity to all levels of the Church’s 
educational effort. It will work paral- 
lel to, not in competition with, the 
Presbyterian Foundation, Inc., de- 
nominational agency for administer- 
ing trusts and bequests, or to synod 
foundations which exist for the same 
purpose. The Division of Higher Edu- 
cation believes that denominational- 
wide encouragement of bequests for 
the support of Church institutions will 
benefit all agencies of the Church. 
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BOARD OF ANNUITIES AND RELIEF 





Year 1957 sees big gains in 
insurance programs, more aid for 
retired ministers and widows 


ATLANTA, GA. (PN)—Reports of im- 
portant advances in enrollment in 
group life and major medical insur- 
ance plans offered by the Board of 
Annuities and Relief, and the formal 
approval of a long-range plan for 
ownership of the Presbyterian Center 
were features of the meeting of that 
Board here in November. 

Sixteen members of the Board re- 
viewed the Board’s work during the 
three quarters of the church year 
ending Sept. 30, and heard reports 


Board official 
Visits Congo 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—(PN)—Mr. Curry 
B. Hearn, treasurer of the Board of 
World Missions, is back from a tour 
of Presbyterian Church US mission 
work in the Belgian Congo. 

The Board official visited most of 
the mission stations in the Congo, sur- 
veying the work there and examining 
business and financial problems that 
face missionaries and the work of the 
mission. He was guest of Congo Mis- 
sion treasurer Mr. James A. Halver- 
stadt, of Luluabourg, who guided the 
visitor during his visits to stations and 
institutions operated by the mission. 





WANTED 











Copies of the SURVEY for the years 
1950 and back to 1900... any or all 
of these. The Publicity Department’s 
Mr. Bluford B. Hestir of the General 
Council is sending out an SOS for 
back copies of the SURVEY to com- 
plete his files. 

Anyone who would like to assist the 
Publicity Department in this impor- 
tant project, contact Mr. Hestir, 341-C 
Ponce de Leon Ave. N.E., Atlanta 8, 
Ga. 


and recommendations from commit- 
tees. 

A resolution was approved con- 
cerning the Presbyterian Center here, 
stating that as soon as remaining in- 
debtedness is paid off, title for the 
half-million dollar property will be 
made over to the boards and agencies 
housed in the Center. Mr. Charles J. 
Currie, executive secretary of the 
Board of Annuities and Relief, ex- 
plained that his Board had provided 
funds for a small part of the original 
purchase cost in 1953 and had paid 
for all remodeling and upkeep costs 
for the Center. The seven boards and 
agencies using the Center are paying 
rental for the purpose of retiring this 
indebtedness. As soon as the remain- 
ing debt is repaid, the property will 
become the property of all these 
agencies, and rental costs will drop to 
a figure sufficient for upkeep. This 
has been the plan from the organiza- 
tion of the Center, but the resolution 
by the Annuities and Relief Board 
was the first formal statement of pur- 
pose by that Board. 

The insurance committee of the 
Board reported increasing coverage 
under the group life and major medi- 
cal insurance plans. Since the begin- 
ning of 1957, 157 new members under 
the group life plan, and 178 new 
members under the major medical 
plan have brought the total enroll- 
ment under these plans to 2,733 and 
2,206 respectively. In addition, 838 
enrollees have surgical and hospitali- 
zation coverage for dependents. 

The Board, which also administers 
the relief programs of the Church, re- 
ports that for the nine months in 
1957, ministerial relief to retired min- 
isters and widows of ministers were 
increased $93,000 over the compar- 
able period for 1956. (See page 50) 
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A new $1 million addition and re- 
modeling program is under way at 
First Presbyterian Church of Midland, 
Texas, The architect’s drawing in- 
cludes a new sanctuary to seat goo, a 
fellowship hall seating 600, youth Sun- 
day school space, and Kindergarten 
wing. The remodeling will mean ex- 
panded office space for ministers and 
staff, enlarged parlor, new library, a 
chapel out of the existing sanctuary 
and choir and Sunday school rooms. 


Midland in handsome new church 


The present membership of the 
First Church is 1,250 and it has colo- 
nized twice since 1950. St. Andrews 
Church was started then and now has 
a membership of 325 members. West- 
minster Church was formed in 1952 
and now has grown to almost 450 
members. Midland has a population 
of 50,000. Pastors of First Church are 
Dr. R. Matthew Lynn and Rev. T. 
Henry Stafford Jr. 





Florida has full time 
clergyman for its prisons 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA.—Florida’s new 
supervisor of religious activities for 
the state prison system began work 
here. 

Rev. B. A. Hawkins, minister of a 
Baptist church at Century, took over 
the newly-created job of bringing re- 
ligion into the five major prisons and 
36 road camps operated by the state. 

He will be the second full-time 
clergyman in the Florida prison sys- 
tem. The other is chaplain at the 
Raiford prison. 

The job of coordinating the state 
prison religious and counseling activi- 
ties were set up in a bill introduced 
in the 1957 legislature by Rep. J. B. 
Hopkins of Escambia County. Mr. 
Hopkins said he felt a full-time man 
was needed to take care of prisoners’ 
religious welfare. 


Presbyterians have tax-free 
investment plan 


NEW YORK ciTy—An_ investment 
plan providing tax-free income to par- 
ticipants was announced here by the 
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Foundation of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A. 

Under the plan, the foundation in- 
vests cash or securities received from 
the participants in tax-exempt bonds 
of states or municipalities, pays over 
the income from the bonds, and on 
the death of the life beneficiary (or a 
survivor) uses the fund for the 
Church’s work. 

Hugh Ivan Evans, director of the 
foundation, said that “now, for the 
first time, those who wish to enjoy the 
satisfaction of helping advance the 
work of the Church can at the same 
time enjoy the benefits of tax-free in- 
come.” 





Free reprints 
on City Church 


A limited number of reprints of 
the Survey article, “The Challenge of 
the City Church,” by Rev. James R. 
Bullock, are available without cost. 
Write to the Survey, P. O. Box 1176, 
Richmond 9, Virginia. 





Israel to permit U. S. 
churchmen to open 
graduate school 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Israel has 
granted permission to a corporation 
headed by three Minneapolis conserv- 
ative Protestant churchmen to start a 
graduate school of Biblical studies in 
Jerusalem. 

Word of government approval 
came in a cable from Dr. D. Douglas 
Young, who has spent the summer in 
Israel making arrangements for the 
school and excavating with Dr. Yigael 
Yadin, famed soldier-scholar. 

Dr. Young, who will be the school’s 
director, said he hoped it would be 
ready to open in the fall of 1958. Fac- 
ulty and students are now being 
sought. 


India government to 
control church schools 


TRIVANDRUM, INDIA— [he Kerala As- 
sembly passed without division a bill 
sponsored by the Communist govern- 
ment that would place private schools 
in the state under state control. Most 
of the private schools are operated by 
Protestant and Roman Catholic bodies. 

Applause from the Communist 
benches greeted passage of the meas- 
ure which Protestant, Catholic and 
even Moslem and Hindu leaders have 
denounced as an attempt to regiinent 
the country’s educational system on a 
Communistic pattern. 


Presbyterians USA to 
open new homes, hospitals 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—(RNS)—Seven 
homes for the aged and three hospi- 
tals will be opened this year by the 
Presbyterian Church USA, 

The announcement was made by 
John Park Lee, director of the de- 
nomination’s Division of Welfare Ag- 
encies. 

The new hospitals will be located 
in three California cities—San Ber- 
nardino, Whittier, and Van Nuys. 
Four homes for the aged will be situ- 
ated in Pennsylvania at Bradford, Gi- 
rard, Mt. Joy, and Swarthmore. The 
others will be in Duarte, Calif., Lake- 
land, Fla., and Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The denomination now operates 15 
children’s homes and services, 57 hos- 
pitals, nursing homes and outpatient 
clinics and 54 homes and services for 
the aging. 
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NEW HEADQUARTERS FOR CHURCHES. Architects’ 
presentation of the new $20 million Interchurch Cen- 
ter now under construction in upper Manhattan, 
N. Y., overlooking the Hudson River. Hailed as a 
symbol of the growing movement toward co-opera- 
tion among the churches, the block-long, nineteen- 
story building, next door to famed Riverside Church, 
will house the National Council of Churches, several 
denominational offices and a score of other church 
and interchurch agencies. 

Designed by Voorhees, Walker, Smith and Smith, 
of New York City; and Collens, Willis and Beck- 
onert, of Boston, Mass., the structure will be ready 
for occupancy early in 1960. Its erection brings to 
fruition an effort begun twenty years ago to estab- 
lish a national headquarters for the churches and a 
central home for their co-operative enterprises. 
Among its unique facilities are a chapel for daily 
worship services and a religious exhibit room for 
rare manuscripts and other priceless heritages of the 
Protestant and Eastern Orthodox traditions. The 
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National Council builds home 


Rockefeller family gave the $2 million site. 








Christians asked to 


as superintendent, a matron, and an 


Presbyterians study 


‘ help-Indonesia solve adequate staff to assure the old peo- jnduystrial relations 
: ial bl ple’s comfort. The matron must be a 
C social probiems qualified nurse. CHICAGO (RNs)—Six Presbyterian 
y BANDUNG, INDONESIA—Minister of ‘USA laymen from various parts of 
2 Religion Kijahi H. Iljas appealed here b the country attended a week-long 
to Indonesian Christian leaders to co- Clergy hold get-acquainted seminar here on “The Church, Labor, 
i operate with other religious elements session with mayor and the City.” 
: in Indonesia in solving economic and MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. (RNsS)—Some _ It was sponsored by the Presbyter- 
“i } social problems which confront the 100 Minneapolis area clergy lunched ian Institute of Industrial Relations. 
country. Indonesia’s 82 million popu- with Mayor P. Kenneth Peterson and The purpose was to “get laymen to 
, lation is predominantly Moslem. There ten of the city’s thirteen aldermen at realize there is a connection between 
are about 3 million Protestants. a get-acquainted session here. the industrial community and the 
Alderman George Martens, city Church.” 
Church of Scotland council president, said it was a rare The participants were a company 
: president, a high union official, a su- 
wants home for aged occasion. = "eine 1 coal @ 
in each Presbytery He told the group, “This is the first _ a gees a . ath CRP, 4 
n time in my eight years on the council Stee! worker, a traiic manager, an 
i- GLASGOW, scoTLAND—The Church of that the clergymen of the city have 3” industrial editor. All are officers of 
e Scotland is pushing steadily toward met with the mayor and the aldermen Churches in their communities. 
its goal of providing at least one home to get acquainted.” 
y - “~ aged in each of its 66 presby- : age age termed the session Church construction 
“i _ a very healthy occasion. , 
5 Ten years ago the Church had only He “encouraged the ministers to record high 
five such homes. Now there are 23, “take an active part in your city’s gov- WASHINGTON, D. C. (RNS)—Church 
d and three more are to be opened this ernment.” construction will set a new record of 
r- month at Ayr, Fenwick (Ayrshire) “You are equipped to think out and —_$870,000,000 this year, the Depart- 
S. and Hamilton. help solve the problems of our democ- ments of Commerce and Labor pre- 
- Funds for new Eventide Homes—as racy,” he said. dicted here. They said church build- 
I- they are called—are being raised by The mayor said it is good the day ing would continue at the same pace 
1e congregations in each presbytery is past when a minister who partici- next year. 
e- | which still lacks one. These funds are pated in government was regarded as Last year’s figure of $768,000,000 
| supplemented by grants from the “meddling” and “somewhat unchris- was the previous record. 
5 | Church’s Social Service Committee. tian.” Although church construction has 
sf The homes already operating ac- He particularly urged the clergy- been gaining each year since 1953 the 
nt |  commodate an average of 40 men and_ men to “give thought and action” to government departments believe it 
orf women. Their ages range from 60 to helping with city planning and law will level off next year and not go any 
i 100. Each home has a man and wife enforcement. higher than in 1957. 
EY 
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* COLISEUM on 


The Welcome sign was out at Student Union as delegates 
went through registration routine . . . sometimes leaving a 
lone guardian of the baggage out in the cold. . . . Inside, 
Rev. Malcolm Mclver (right), conference director, holds a cheer- 
ful conference with Dr. Frank C. Dickey, president of the host 








university . . . and a speaker, Dr. Massey Mott Heltzel of 


Richmond, speaks with a listener. . . . Charter buses carried 
many to and from Lexington . . . with memories of scenes 
like these. ... 
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“The life of the Church is seriously threatened,” 


2500 delegates hear at Youth Convention 


The 2500 delegates to the Sixth 
Quadrennial Youth Convention in 
Lexington, Ky., Dec. 28-31, heard the 
opening night speaker, Dr. Massey M. 
Heltzel of Richmond, Va., declare 
that “seldom has its [the Church’s] 
life been more seriously threatened 
than in our own century.” 

With these arresting words to key- 
note the Convention, the young peo- 
ple plunged into an intensive three- 
day study of the Church—its nature 
and mission. Challenged by the out- 
standing platform speakers, guided by 
experienced leaders in Bible study, in- 
spired by the unusual fellowship and 
worship, stimulated by seminar dis- 
cussions, they left Lexington with 
their mental and spiritual powers 
stretched to new dimensions, their 
dedication to Christ and His Church 
deepened. 

The University of Kentucky in 
“the land of blue grass and basket- 
ball” was a gracious host to the Youth 
Convention, offering its facilities to 
the delegates who gathered from 22 
states, with a sprinkling of military 
personnel and foreign students. 

Dr. Heltzel enlarged upon the 
threats to the Church in our time. He 
cited “the scientific mood” as respon- 
sible for the prevalent atmosphere of 
trust in man rather than God. He 
called the “attractive substitutes for 
Christianity,” or fringe groups, an af- 
fliction to the Church. He pointed a 
finger at the Church’s greatest dan- 
ger: its own inner weakness. Turning 
to the “misuse of the Church and the 
abuse of the Christian faith” he called 
attention to “secular standards within 
the Church” and its “disunity.” 

Speaking of the promise of the 
Church, Dr. Heltzel mentioned the 
failure of twentieth century gods, the 
Tesurgence of Biblical theology, the 
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Church’s growing independence of so- 
cial pressures, the increasing unity of 
the Church, and above all, the promise 
of the Father, “Ye shall receive power, 
after that the Holy Ghost is come 
upon you.” 


Orne DYNAMIC platform 
speakers directed the thinking of the 
Convention to the nature of the 
Church and its mission on campus, in 
community, and in the world. 

Dr. Julian Price Love, winsome 
professor from Louisville Seminary, 
spoke on “The Church in the Plan of 
God.” Dr. Margaret Shannon of the 
Presbyterian USA Board of Foreign 
Missions, speaking on “The Church’s 
Mission and Unity,” called attention 
to a group of Asian students meeting 
simultaneously with the Quadrennial 
for the first regional conference at a 
college in India to consider the 
theme, “God’s People in the World.” 

Dr. Lawrence Stell, popular minis- 
ter of Trinity Presbyterian Church in 
Charlotte, N. C., raised the question, 
“Is the Church Fulfilling Its Mission 
on Campus and in Community?” and 
Dr. Chandran Devanesan, gifted poet 
and history professor from India, 
spoke on the question, “Is the Church 
Fulfilling Its Mission in the World?” 
Dr. W. A. Benfield, Louisville pastor, 
brought home to the delegates the 
full impact of the messages in the 
final address on Tuesday morning, 
“The Church’s Mission and You.” 

Thirty-eight seminars discussed the 
role of the Church in specific areas 
from academic freedom to the Chi- 
nese people. 

Delegates also sought answers to 
many questions in Bible study groups. 
Dr. Rachel Henderlite, author of A 
Call to Faith, prepared the Bible 
study guide for the 100 leaders of 


small groups (15-20 persons) in the 
study of selected Scripture passages 
that provide the Biblical basis for the 
doctrine of the Church. 

Dr. Wade Huie of Columbia Sem- 
inary, Professor Dwight Steere and 
the Centre College Choir, and Dr. 
James Sydnor of ATS planned the 
worship services and music, one of the 
most meaningful experiences of the 
Convention. 


oo WIDELY KNOWN and 
ever-popular Miss “B” Lewis was on 
hand to give an eight-minute-I-never- 
go-over-time “Book Chat.” A new 
and popular addition to the Conven- 
tion was the Christian Drama Team 
of Union Seminary under direction 
of Mr. Arthur Macdonald who pre- 
sented “Christ in the Concrete City.” 
Exhibits portraying the life and work 
of the Church were designed by Miss 
Claire Randall of the General Coun- 
cil, Atlanta. 

“Do you think the Convention is 
worth the expense, the long travel, 
the cutting short of your Christmas 
vacation?” your Survey reporter 
asked several students. Unanimously 
and enthusiastically they answered, 
“Yes!” Some thought the most val- 
uable part of the Convention was the 
opportunity to have their thinking 
challenged and guided by the leader- 
ship of experienced, devoted, mature 
Christians. Others appreciated most 
the informal fellowship with other 
young people from all over the South 
who represent differing backgrounds 
and situations, but who were united 
for these three days with one com- 
mon purpose: to examine the respon- 
sibility of the Church in the present 
world situation and to find their place 
of greatest service in the Chasis 
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IN ATLANTA 
Ministers sign 
manifesto 


ATLANTA, GA.—(PN)—Twenty Pres- 
byterian ministers, among a total of 
80 Atlanta-area clergymen, were sign- 
ers of a 1,300-word manifesto, declar- 
ing six principles-of-belief on current 
racial problems. The statement was is- 
sued and signed as a personal belief of 
the signer and was not a document of 
any church or church groups. 

The 80 white Protestant clergymen 
released the statment in Atlanta, No- 
vember 3, as a declaration for “our 
thought and conduct” in important 
current matters. 

In the statement’s preface, the lead- 
ers commented, that because of the 
moral and spiritual aspects of racial 
problems, “men who occupy places 
of responsibility in the churches 
should not be silent concerning their 
convictions.” The preamble of the 
text further says, in part, “We do not 
pretend to know all the answers. We 
are of one mind, however, in believ- 
ing that Christian people have an es- 
pecial responsibility for the solution 
of our racial problems and that if, as 
Christians, we sincerely seek to under- 
stand and apply the teachings of our 
Lord and Master we shall assuredly 
find the answer. . . . We do believe 
that all Americans, whether black or 
white, have a right to the full privi- 
leges of first class citizenship.” 

Briefly, the manifesto’s six principles 
state that: 

1. Freedom of speech must at all 
costs be preserved. “Any position 
which cannot stand upon its own 
merits and which can only be main- 
tained by silencing all who hold con- 
trary convictions is a position which 
cannot permanently endure.” 

2. As Americans and as Christians, 
awe have an obligation to obey the law. 
“Those who feel that this decision (of 
the Supreme Court with reference to 
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segregation in the public schools) was 
in error have every right to work for 
an alteration in the decree, either 
through a further change in the Su- 
preme Court’s interpretation of the 
law, or through an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States.” 

3. The public school system must 
not be destroyed. “To sacrifice that 
system ... would be to inflict tre- 
mendous loss upon multitudes of chil- 
dren, whose whole lives would be 
impoverished as a result of such ac- 
tion. It would also mean the economic, 
intellectual and cultural impoverish- 
ment of our section, and would be a 
blow to the welfare of our nation as a 
whole.” 

4. Hatred and scorn for those of 
another race, or for those who hold 
a position different from our own, can 
never be justified. “Every human per- 
sonality is precious in His sight. No 
policy which seeks to keep any man 
from developing fully every capacity 

(See page 50) 
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CARL G. McGRAW has been named 
executive vice-chairman of the 
Mecklenburg County (N. C.) di- 
vision in the Queens College Cen- 
tennial Fund recently launched. 
College officials have announced a 
development campaign for a mini- 
mum of $2 million to meet the 
educational needs of the rapidly 
expanding college student popula- 
tion. Mr. McGraw is president of 
the Union National Bank in Char- 
lotte, N. C. 





SCHOLARSHIP WINNERS of Aus- 
tin Seminary are Marvin Williams, 
Jorge Lara-Braud, and Jack Ben- 
nett who received the Hicks Schol- 
arships for this year. Selection is 
made on the basis of academic 
achievement, Christian character, 
and promise of effectiveness in the 
ministry. A native of Palestine, 
Texas, Bennett served as president 
of the seminary student body. Wil- 
liams hails from Dallas and served 
as president of his seminary class 
last year. Jorge Lara-Braud is a na- 
tive of Mexico City and a graduate 
of the Pan-American School in 
Kingsville, Texas, where he was 
president of the student body. 


Dr. Gear Named Montreat 
1958 Program Director 


MONTREAT, NORTH CAROLINA (PN)— 
Dr. Felix B. Gear, professor of sys- 
tematic theology at Columbia Semi- 
nary, Decatur, Georgia, has been 
named program director for the 1958 
conference season at Montreat. 

Dr. F. L. Jackson, acting president 
of Mountain Retreat Association, an- 
nounced that Dr. Gear will be re- 
sponsible for scheduling preachers 
and lecturers for the Bible Confer- 
ence and assist the boards and agen- 
cies of the Church in planning and 
carrying out their summer confer- 
ences. 
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IN NORTH CAROLINA 


Carmichael Appointed 


RALELGH, N. C, (PN)—Dr. Oliver C. 
Carmichael, former president of the 
| University of Alabama and former 
president of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, 
New York, N. Y., has been appointed 
by Governor Luther Hodges of 
North Carolina, to serve on North 
Carolina’s Board of Higher Educa- 
tion. 

Dr. Carmichael, a Presbyterian lay- 
man, is a brother of Dr. Patrick H. 
Carmichael, dean of the Assembly’s 
Training School. 

The new member of the North 
Carolina board has lived near Ash- 
ville since his retirement at Alabama 
in 1956. Governor Hodges calls Dr. 
Carmichael “an outstanding scholar 
and educational leader with a national 
and international reputation. I am de- 
lighted that his talents and services 
} are now available to North Carolina.” 

Dr. Carmichael will be a member of 
the board until June, 1959, succeeding 
E. L. White of Wilmington, who had 
resigned. 

Dr. Carmichael was vice-chairman 
and the moving force on a commis- 
sion which accounted for the devel- 
opment of the State University of 
New York, and he was elected chair- 
man of its first board of trustees. 

In 1946 President Truman named 
t Dr. Carmichael to the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education. 

While he headed the Carnegie 

Foundation for the Advancement of 
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a Teaching, a program of grants-in-aid 
al to college professors was developed 
a by the foundation. The program pro- 
5 vided hundreds of professors, many 
si of whom were from the South, with 
hs grants for research, 

= Dr. Carmichael retired from the 
sal Carnegie Foundation in 1953 and re- 
* turned to the University where he 
oat served again until 1956. 


ad He has just been to New Zealand 
: and Australia as a part of a study he 
is now making of higher education in 
the English-speaking countries. 
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Presbyterian 
John Matthews 
New UCM Chief 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—(PN)— 
John V. Matthews, prominent 
layman of the Presbyterian 
Church US from Fayetteville, 
Tenn., was elected president of 
the United Church Men at the 
meeting of its Board of Manag- 
ers here. Mr. Matthews succeeds 
J. Clinton Hawkins of St. Louis, 
a Methodist, as head of the lay- 
men’s unit of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches. 

Mr. Matthews, a lawyer, was 
the chairman of the Miami Men’s 
Convention last October. He has 
been serving as vice-president of 
United Church Men for the past 
four years. An elder and teacher 
of the men’s Bible class in First 
Presbyterian Church of Fayette- 
ville, he has served as president 
of the Men’s Council of both 
Columbia Presbytery and the 
Synod of Tennessee. He has also 





served as trustee and central treasurer of benevolences for Presbytery, and 
trustee and moderator of Synod. He is a past president of the Assembly Men’s 
Council and has served on the board of trustees and board of directors of the 
Mountain Retreat Association, Montreat, N. C. 

The UCM sponsors a number of national interdenominational observances 
including a United Communion Breakfast in Lent, a Men and Missions Sunday, 


and a Churchman’s Week in October. 





UCYM plans 1959 meet 
for Western Hemisphere 


ESTES PARK, COLO.—Delegates to the 
general council meeting of the United 
Christian Youth Movement here voted 
to invite a team of Protestant youth 
from Central and South America to 
visit North American churches in 
1959- 

They also decided to convene a spe- 
cial conference of 3,000 North Amer- 





ican young people in August, 1961. 
This conference will be a follow-up to 
the Third Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches scheduled for 
Ceylon in 1960. 

The council voted to conduct a 
campaign to inform Christian youth 
of the alternatives to regular military 
service. The action was based on a 
study which, a report to the meeting 
said, showed that many Christians in 
the U.S. do not wish to participate in 
war or learn how to conduct warfare. 
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WHITFIELD ESTATES Presbyterian Church, near 
Sarasota, Fla., is the only church of its type in the 
world. Designed to serve both a drive-in audience 
and a normal congregation seated in the sanctuary, 
the building is still under construction in a pay-as- 
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you-go project, although it has been in use since 
1956. Drive-in speakers will accommodate about 250 
cars, and an additional 400 to 500 persons can be 
seated in the two wings of the sanctuary. Dr. B. L. 
Bowman is pastor. 





Statue of Presbyterian 
Minister Unveiled 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—(PN)—Allen Wright, a 
Presbyterian US minister in Oklahoma and an In- 
dian chief during the nineteenth century, was hon- 
ored by the National Hall of Fame for Famous 
American Indians in impressive ceremonies here re- 
cently. 

His statue was unveiled in the rotunda of the state 
capitol before political, civic, diplomatic, and re- 
ligious leaders, and will be moved later to the Indian 
Hall of Fame at Anadarko, Okla. 

Gen. Patrick Hurley, former Secretary of War, 
told those at the ceremony that “in this land of ours, 
based upon individual liberty, self-government and 
justice, there is but one form of aristocracy. There 
is an aristocracy of mind, character, and service, and 
Allen Wright will find himself at home with this 
kind of aristocracy established in this country.” 

Wright, who was born in Mississippi in 1826 and 
served as stated clerk of Indian Presbytery 1875-83, 
was hailed on four scores—as a Christian, as an 
American, as an Oklahoman, and as a Choctaw, by 
Gen. Hall Muldrow of Norman, Okla., World War 
II commander of Oklahoma’s 45th Division. Gen. 
Muldrow is himself part Choctaw. 

The story of Wright’s career, as recorded by his 
granddaughter, Miss Muriel Wright, was read by 
Fisher Muldrow, brother of the General and son of 
one of Wright’s contemporaries. 

Other participants in the ceremony included Dr. 








Douglas V. Magers, executive of the Oklahoma 
Synod, Presbyterian Church USA; Will Rogers, Jr.; 
Floyd Maytubby, governor of the Chickasaw Na- 
tion; Logan Billingsley, director of the Hall of Fame; 
Harry Belvin, Oklahoma Choctaw chief; and the 
sculptor of Wright’s statue, Kenneth Campbell. 

Wright studied at the Union College, New York, 
and Union Theological Seminary, N. Y., and was 
ordained as a missionary by Indian Presbytery, Pres- 
byterian Church US. 
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J. Hall Moore 


at age 91 insurance is 
his business but the 
church is his career 


For a man who’s crossed the gI- 
year mark, J. Hall Moore Jr. defies 
statistics. 

As an insurance salesman for Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, he continues to cover 
a five-county territory north of the 
James River and conducts business 
from his Richmond office two days 
each week. He is the oldest agent in 
the state of Virginia, having served 
with Equitable since February 2, 1899. 

Insurance has been Mr. Moore’s 
sideline since those early days. His 
career has been and continues to be 
the Church. 

In 1902 he found a struggling church 
in Goochland County. There, at Heb- 
ron, he organized a Sunday school in 
which he served as superintendent for 
more than ten years. Although a resi- 
dent of Richmond, Mr. Moore faith- 
fully went by bicycle the 22 miles to 
Hebron each Saturday night to give 
his service at the church on Sunday. 

One Saturday night found him 57 
miles from Hebron Church, but the 
next morning he arose at 4 A.M., and 
by bicycle, ferryboat, and train, 
reached his charge in time for the 
service, 

Elected an elder at Hebron, Mr. 
Moore transferred his membership to 
the Ashland (Va.) Presbyterian 
Church in 1921 when he and Mrs. 
Moore moved there. He became an 
elder in the Ashland church, a position 
he still serves. 

Through the years his service to the 
Presbyterian Church has reached out 
beyond the community of his own 
church. Both ministers and lavmen 
jokingly say, “Hanover Presbytery 
could not meet without J. Hall 
Moore,” for his presence there is a 
tradition. He has served faithfully as 
representative to meetings of Presby- 
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INTERNATIONAL family gathering to celebrate the 91st birthday of J. Hall Moore of 
Ashland, Pictured here are Mr. and Mrs. Moore, their son J. Hall Moore III from For- 
mosa, J. Hall Moore IV, Mrs. Moore holding Netta, born on Formosa; Florence Moore 
Sthreshley holding Larry, born in Africa; Charles Sthreshley. Seated in front, Ryland 
Moore, born on Formosa; Emily Sthreshley, born in the United States; and Archie 
Sthreshley, born in Belgium. 


tery, Synod, and General Assembly 
and was elected Commissioner from 
Hanover Presbytery to the General 
Assembly for two successive years. 

Mr. Moore celebrated his gist birth- 
day last fall amid an intimate and in- 
ternational family consisting of a son 
and his wife from Formosa, a daugh- 
ter and her husband from Africa, and 
six grandchildren who were born on 
five different continents. 

In spite of the international aspect 
of the birthday gathering a gentle at- 
mosphere of children-come-home-to- 
father pervaded the Moore house on 
Duncan Street in Ashland. 

As a young insurance salesman Mr. 
Moore met the future Mrs. Moore, 
then Emily Gwathmey Ryland, at a 
picnic. Mrs Moore now laughingly 
says, “He had to court me for eight 
years because I thought he was too 
old—now that I’ve grown older he’s 
so young that I can’t keep up with 
him.” It was eight years before Mr. 
Moore, then 52, won his bride. “We 
started out our married life with fam- 
ily prayers,” he recalls. 

Now, 39 years later, Mr. Moore can 
look back on a family who are an 
answer to those prayers—son and 
daughter happily married and with 
happy and healthy children and not a 
riple of discontentment on the horizon 
as far as the family ties reach—and 
they reach pretty far. Son Joe is an 


engineer on Formosa; daughter Flor- 
ence and her husband, Rev. Charles 
Sthreshley, are missionaries of our 
Church to Africa. 


Social Security coverage 
for ministers still available 


WASHINGTON, D. c.—President Eisen- 
hower signed a bill extending for two 
years the period in which clergymen, 
missionaries and members of religious 
orders may elect social security cov- 
erage as employed persons. 

The law also would allow a minis- 
ter to include in computing his earn- 
ings for social security purposes the 
value of free meals and lodging fur- 
nished him and the rental value of his 
parsonage. This could result in in- 
creasing his social security benefits. 


Air Force Academy 
to have chapel 


DENVER (RNs)—Air Force officials 
said here they are ready to go ahead 
with construction of the ultra-modern 
Air Force Academy Chapel near Col- 
orado Springs despite criticism of its 
design by some members of Congress. 

The decision came after the Depart- 
ment of Worship and the Arts of the 
National Council of Churches “enthu- 
siastically” approved the plans. 
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(From page 4o) placing two new men 
to work in this field. One person 
would center his activities in an east- 
ern section of the Assembly; the 
other would work in the western 
areas. The Board expressed belief that 
such a system would enable a better 
coverage of the vast geographical 
area of the Assembly itself. Details 
for such a plan are still under study. 

Another action taken by the Board 
was appointment of Fred Ohl, field 
representative of the Division of Ra- 
dio and Television, to serve as acting 
secretary of thar Division until a new 
Division secretary can be named. 

At the same time, the Board con- 
curred in an earlier resolution of the 
trustees of the Protestant Radio and 
Television Center which named Rev. 
Ernest J. Arnold as president of the 
Center. The trustees of that Center, 
made up of five denominations of 
which the Presbyterian Church US 
is one, named Mr. Arnold to succeed 
the late Dr. John M. Alexander. 

The Board voted to move its own 
Division of Radio and _ Television 
back from the Protestant Radio and 
Television Center to the offices of the 
Board of Church Extension, a step 
consistent with operations of the 
Methodist, Episcopal, Lutheran, and 
Presbyterian USA groups—the other 
four members of the Protestant Cen- 
ter—which use production facilities 
at this Center but maintain their de- 
nominational offices elsewhere. 

Rev. O. V. Caudill, secretary of the 
Department of Church Architecture, 
stated in his report that Presbyterians 
spent $19,325,429 for building in 1956 
—resulting in nearly $1 million in- 
crease over that spent in 1955. 

The Board’s treasurer, Mr. G. B. 
Strickler, reported that income from 
January through September, 1957, 
showed an increase of approximately 
$58,000 ahead of the same period last 
year. 

He further reported that eighteen 
church and manse loans were paid in 
full during the yvear—their original 
notes amounting to $122,300. During 
the vear, 22 new loans have been 
made which totaled $278,300. The 
Board, he declared, now has 160 out- 
standing loans, totaling $1,160,074. 
None of the benevolence income to 
the Board is used in making loans. 
Funds available for this purpose have 
been built up through the years 
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mainly through legacies left to the 
Board or to the former Executive 
Committee of Home Missions. 

Dr. E. T. Thompson, chairman of 
the committee reporting on the Divi- 
sion of Christian Relations, an- 
nounced that a reprint has had to be 
made of the 1957 study book; Chris- 
tians are Citizens. Dr. Thompson 
called attention to the fact that Pres- 
byterians in a number of areas of the 
Assembly have been active in main- 
taining sanity in places of crises. 

Dr. James Carr, secretary of the 
Town and Country Church Depart- 
ment, brought out the fact that a ma- 
jor problem facing local congrega- 
tions today is the vast number of 
churches with vacant pulpits or with 
no regular ministers. 

In the statement from the Depart- 
ment of Chaplains and Military Per- 
sonnel, Rev. James Alexander told 
Board members that there are 52 
Presbyterian ministers in the chap- 
laincy of U.S. armed forces today. 
During the past year, Mr. Alex cander 
reported that he has visited sixteen of 
these chaplains and has plans for visits 
to seminaries to talk with students in- 
terested in chaplaincy work and with 
those students who are already in 
armed forces reserve. Mr. Alexander 
reported that Presbyterian chaplains’ 
contacts with this Department of the 
Board are sometimes their only con- 
tacts with their denomination after 
they enter armed forces work. 


— ATLANTA MINISTERS —— 


(From page 46) 


of body, mind, and of spirit can be 
justified i in the light of Scripture.” 
Communication between respon- 
sible leaders of the races must be main- 
tained. “One of the reasons that ex- 
treme measures have been so often 
proposed or adopted by groups within 
both races is found in the fact that 
those who are most concerned have 
seldom faced the issues in a situation 
where there could be a free exchange 
of ideas... . We believe that a will- 
ingness on the part of white leaders 
to talk with leaders of the Negro race, 
and to understand what those leaders 
are really seeking for their people, is 
necessary and desirable.” 
6. Our difficulties cannot be solved 
in our own strength or in human wis- 


dom... but only through prayer. “It 
is necessary that we pray earnestly and 
consistently that God will give us 
wisdom to understand His will; that 
He will grant us the courage and 
faith to follow the guidance of His 
Spirit.” 

Presbyterians signing the document 
included Wallace M. Alston, Ray- 
mond J. Ball, Wade H. Boggs, Harry 
Fifield, Thomas A, Fry Jr., John Gar- 
ber, Arthur V. Gibson, Joseph L. 
Griggs, W. I. Howell, Robert E. 
Kribbs, Fitzhugh M. Legerton, James 
D. Matthews, Harold W. Minor Jr., 
William E. Newton, Stuart Oglesby, 
J. Davison Philips, J. McDow ell Rich- 
ards, Albert Wells, Allison Williams, 
and Eugene T. Wilson. 

The Presbyterian group comprised 
one-fourth of the total number of 
eighty signers. 

Although the authors have spoken 
as individuals and not as representa- 
tives of any group, they asserted that 
their beliefs “are shared by a multi- 
tude of our fellow citizens . . . who 
know that hatred, defiance and vio- 
lence are not the answer to our prob- 
lems, but who have been without a 
voice and have found no way to make 
their influence effective.” 


— ANNUITIES AND RELIEF — 


(From page 41) This increase was 
made possible by contributions to the 
Joy Gift in December, 1956. 

An Actuary and Investment Coun- 
sel report to the Board stated that 
both the Minister’s Annuity Fund 
and the Employees’ Annuity Fund 
are in excellent condition. Both con- 
tinue to grow, and the Board re- 
ported that active membership in the 
ministers’ fund is 2,827 persons, an 
increase of 36 over a year ago. Six 
hundred thirteen are enrolled in the 
employees’ fund, an increase of 29 
over the same date in 1956. 

Dr. W. A. Benfield, minister of the 
Highland Presbyterian Church, 
Louisville, Ky., is chairman of the 
Board. Mr. C. W. Bailey, banker of 
Clarksville, Tenn., and former presi- 
dent of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, is chairman of the finance 
committee of the Board. 


Many of our moderns who think 
being good is old-fashioned should be 
reminded that one of the most old- 
fashioned things in the world is sin. 
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YOUTH RESPOND to the call of world 
mission each summer as hundreds attend 
the World Mission Conference at Mon- 
treat. Classes, lectures, study groups bring 
the pressing problems of the world to 
the minds and hearts of those who attend 
the week-long conference which is con- 
cluded by the service of commissioning 
for new missionaries appointed by the 
Board of World Missions. At left, Dr. 
Bruce Cumming, missionary to Korea, 
teaches a class of young people. 





IN FLORIDA 
Free Bus Service 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLA, (RNS)—A free 
Sunday bus service to and from six 
downtown Protestant churches will be 
launched Nov. 17 on a twenty-week 
trial basis. 

The service will be provided at cost 
by the city with the six churches di- 
viding the $30 per Sunday charge. 
Transit Division Superintendent T. J. 
Shelton said, “We are glad to co- 
operate with the churches and hope 
the service proves satisfactory and 
can be expanded.” 


IN TENNESSEE 


Demarest speaks 
to sports rally 

NASHVILLE—Rev. Gary Demarest, 
director of Christian education for 


the Riverside Presbyterian Church, 
Jacksonville, Fla., and a former col- 
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lege baseball pitcher, was one of the 
speakers at a series of rallies here dur- 
ing a three-day sports jamboree last 
fall. 

More than 25,000 persons attended 
the jamboree, sponsored by the Fellow- 
ship of Christian Athletes in co-opera- 
tion with the Nashville Tennessean, 
one of Nashville’s daily newspapers. 

The speakers addressed groups at 
college stadiums, auditoriums, and high 
schools, and even in the state peni- 
tentiary before about goo prisoners. 


IN ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM—First Presbyterian 
Church here held an open house in 
October for more than 2200 in their 
new education building, which was 
completed only last year. 

The new building houses the nurs- 
ery, kindergarten, primary, and young 
people’s departments and several adult 
classrooms, a fellowship hall, and a 
kitchen. On the top of the building is 
a recreation deck. 





USA Presbyterians to build 
training center for missionaries 


NEW YORK city—Construction of a 
$600,000 training center for overseas 
workers at Stony Point, N. Y., was 
approved here by the Board of For- 
eign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. 

The center will be erected on prop- 
erty owned by the board and now 
used for missionary residences and 
conferences. An administration build- 
ing, three residential halls and a nurs- 
ery school will be built to provide 
space for training all church person- 
nel, lay and clergy, bound for over- 
seas posts. 

Officials said the new center will 
make possible two annual training 
programs a year instead of the single, 
five-month course now offered, and 
an expanded program of orientation 
for persons visiting the United States 
from overseas. 
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Chaplains have 


EVERY FAMILY PLAN | triple role 
CHURCHES WASHINGTON, D. Cc. (RNS)—The 


triple role of the military chaplain as 
spiritual guardian, counselor, and 
missionary demands that only the best 








churches which send trained seminary graduates be chan- 

neled into the chaplaincy, Dr. Eugene 

PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY Carson Blake, president of the Na- 

into every church home tional Council of Churches, declared 
here. 


He addressed the annual meeting of 
the General Commission on Chap- 
lains and Armed Forces Personnel. 
The interdenominational body main- 
tains liaison between major Protest- 
ant churches and the Armed Forces. 
ASHEVILLE, N. C., First 775 Dr. C. Grier Davis The National Council president 
said that “to an extent that few of us 
have realized we now have a married 
army.” He extolled the work chap- 
lains do in counseling these men. 
ATLANTA, Ga. Druid Wille 773 ~~ ers Dr. Blake reported he had found 
many chaplains running chapels 
abroad “that look exactly like the 
BRADENTON, Fla., First 400 Rev. Alfred L. Bixler suburban church at home, with wom- 
en’s circles, mothers’ clubs, cub scout 
packs, and a Sunday school bursting 
at the seams.” 

“And they have to do it,” he added, 
COAARARSTON, Wh. Va. Feet 1,372 Dr. George H. Vick “with a far more rapid turnover of 
Sunday school teachers, choir singers, 
and scoutmasters than any civilian 
HIGH POINT, N. C., First 552 Dr. Roy Edward Watts pastor has to contend with.” 

Dr. Blake observed that three mil- 
lion young men are in the armed 
forces, one million more than on col- 
lege campuses. He warned that “the 
NEW ORLEANS, La., St. Charles Ave. 738 Dr. John S. Land Church that ignores its ministry to 
these men would be a Church that i ig- 

| nores its duty to build a Christian so- 
OKLAHOMA CITY, Okla., Central 405 Dr. J. Martin Singleton | ciety. 


Location and Church Subscriptions Pastor 


ATLANTA, Ga., Central 494 Dr. Stuart Oglesby 


BRISTOL, Tenn., First 432 Dr. William McCorkle 


LITTLE ROCK, Ark., Second 478 Dr. Marion Boggs 





SOUTH CHARLESTON, W. Va., First 557 Dr. Walter W. White 


Twin Champs of EFP 


ST. LOUIS, Mo., Central 760 Dr. J. Layton Mauze Jr. v. John M. Duckwall of Win- 
Prev Presbytery and Rev. Charles 
S. Spencer of Concord Presbytery are 
WAYNESBORO, Va., First 542 Dr. H. H. Gordon all tied up as pastors of Every Family 
Plan churches. Each one serves four 
churches and each one has enrolled 
his four churches in the new $1 Plan. 


PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY" | is rome ovat, Cedar Cit ana Coda 
: | Creek in Middleton, and Mount Hope 
EVERY FAMILY PLAN foitcpo tn Goireh and Westview 


in Morganton and Bridgewater and 
BOX 1176 e RICHMOND 9, VA. _| Drusilla in Nebo, North Carolina. 
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FIRST LAYMAN to be elected as- 


sociate general secretary of the 
National Council of Churches, the 


second-ranking administrator of 
that body, is Dr. R. H. Edwin 
Espy, a Baptist. He has been asso- 
ciate executive secretary of the 
Council’s Division of Christian 
Life and Work since 1955. Before 
that he was director of the Na- 
tional Student YMCA for a1 
years. 


Causes of “Typical 
Church Fires” Listed 


With winter fast approaching and 
all signs indicating it will be a hard 
one, “typical church fires” from a 
dozen causes will mean the loss of 
millions of dollars in property unless 
precautions are taken in time. In re- 
sponse to many requests for data on 
the problem, the Bureau of Research 
and Survey of the National Council 
of Churches has published a report in 
its Information Service (Nov. 2) 
which shows “careless housekeeping” 
high on the list. 

Of more than twelve ‘‘typical 
causes,” defective and overheated 
heating systems are responsible for 
22.5 per cent of the loss, the record 
shows. “Fire bugs” come second, caus- 
ing 13.1 per cent, followed by defec- 
tive electrical wiring and equipment 
at 12.5 per cent. 

The Church Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, a service organization of the 
Episcopal Church, and the National 
Fire Protection Association list lack 
of sprinklers, unprotected concealed 
spaces, combustible decorations and 
draperies, and oiled floors as other 
major causes of Church fires, It was 
also disclosed that many churches 
carry inadequate fire insurance, par- 
ticularly considering the rise in build- 
Ing costs in the past twenty years. 
However, it was noted that in some 
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states insurance rate credit can be ob- 
tained by churches which install 
proper fire extinguishing systems. 


Arizona church honors 
public school teachers 


PHOENIX, ARIZ.—Public school teach- 
ers were honored at special recogni- 
tion services in First Presbyterian 
Church here and prayers offered in 
behalf of their labors. 

Rev. George Hunter Hall, pastor, 
sent letters to teachers and adminis- 
trators of school systems in Phoenix 
and outlying districts commending 


them for public service and inviting | 


them to the special services. 

“The Presbyterian Church has al- 
ways been a great advocate of the 
public school system,” he said, “and 
took a forthright step at the General 
Assembly in Omaha, Neb., this year 
with a statement setting forth the 
positive position of the Church fa- 
voring public elementary and second- 
ary education.” 








PORTABLE 


HAT and COAT RACKS 


These multi-purpose wardrobe racks go wher- 
ever needed, or store away like folding chairs 
when not in use. They come in g ft. or 4 ft. 
lengths, have two hat shelves and 1 or 2 full 
length hanger bars for coat hangers or coat 
hooks. (Two-sided hooks snap over and strad- 
dle the bar, see detail above). Standard units 
come on glides: stand rigidly under a full 
load. Special caster bases are available for 
wheeling racks about—loaded or empty. Write 
for Catalog CK-521. 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


1127 West 37th Street © Chicago 9, Illinois 












THE LIFE AND TEACHING 
OF JESUS CHRIST 


James S. Stewart 





An American edition of 
| the British classic, widely 
| used by Presbyterians. In 
21 chapters Dr. Stewart 
presents, simply and rever- 
ently, the essential facts of 
our Lord’s earthly minis- 
try. Clearly organized and 
with apt illustrations, the 








chapters have suggested 
Bible readings and discus- 
sion questions suitable for 
group or individual study. 

The author, professor of 
| New Testament at New 
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College, Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, has preached and 
lectured widely in the 
United States, Paper. $1.50 






















visit your bookstore soon 


ABINGDON PRESS 


Publishers of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 





ALL ALIKE! 


You get more 


EXTRA FEATURES 
when you buy — 


Better Appear- 
ance, Durability 
and Strength. 
Finest Construction, 
Workmanship, Finish. 
Choice of many Top 
Materials and Colors. 
Write For Folder 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 


2748 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 46, Wis., Dept. M 






















ADDED INSPIRATION 
THIS EASTER 


A complete selection of 
distinctive styles and qual- 
' ity fabrics. All colors and 
shades. Send today for 
FREE catalog: C-151 
(Choir Robes and Acces- 
sories); J-151 (Children’s 
Robes); P-151 (Pulpit 
Robes); CF-151 (Confir- 
mation Robes). 





COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL., 1000 N. MARKET ST 


NEW YORK 1, N.Y CHICAGO 1, ILL LOS ANGELES 28, CAL 
228 WN. LaSalle St 1624 N. Cahuenga Blyd 





366 Fifth Ave 














STILEMAN COLLEGE 


Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Established 1876 


A FOUR-YEAR LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
Devoted to Development of 


High Moral Character 


Well Disciplined Minds 


Dedicated Christian Citizens 
A General Fund Agency of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. 


Write: Samuel Burney Hay, President 
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College Training in a Christian 
Atmosphere 


LEES-McRAE COLLEGE 


For information write: 
Registrar, Lees-McRae College 
Banner Elk, North Carolina 





Mary Baldwin College 
Staunton, Virginia 


Announcing eight Honor Scholarships 
for entering freshmen. Four carry sti- 
pends up to $4,000 each ($1,000 per year); 
and four, stipends up to $2,000 ($500 per 
year) 

Awards will be based upon merit, and 
amount of stipend upon need of scholar. 
All scholarships, grants-in-aid, and student 
loans renewable for up to four years, 
leading to A.B. degree. 

College Board aptitude and achieve- 
ment tests required. Write to Director 
of Admissions, Mary Baldwin College, 
nai Va. 





GENERAL ASSEMBLY’ ‘$s TRAINING SCHOOL 


Preparing men and women for full-time church vocations 
on the home and foreign fields. 


Accredited by the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, and American Association of Schools of Religious Education. 
A General Fund Agency of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. 


3400 Brook Road, 


Richmond 


27, Virginia 





“Education has always yielded her best 
fruit when associated with religion.” 


—Wooprow WILSON 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


Davidson, North Carolina 


QUEENS COLLEGE 


Charlotte, North Carolina 





A liberal arts college with a distinctive program 
of education for women ... A.B. and B.S. de- 
grees . . . full accreditation . . . Presbyterian 
Church affiliation. 


Edwin R. Walker, President 
WESTMINSTER 
COLLEGE 
“A College for Men” 


Fulton, Missouri 





with liberal 
medicine, 
administra- 


Preprofessional study, in conformity 
arts aims, looking towards divinity, 
engineering, law, teaching, business 
tion, and public service. 


Dr. Robert L. D. Davidson, President 
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THE EDUCATED WOMAN 
. is one of the strongest forces for 
good in our national life today. 
It is Christian liberal education, not nar- 
row specialization, that has developed her 
abilities and insights. 


Through 68 years, Agnes Scott College 
has maintained a unique union of fine 
scholarship and genuine religious faith. 


Affiliated with The Presbyterian Church, 
U.S. 


AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE 
Decatur, Georgia 





PRESBYTERIAN 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Division of 
Consolidated 
Presbyterian College 
of Synod of N. C. 


Educational excellence 
for our most valuable 
asset—our youth. 
Louis C. LaMotte, 
President 


Maxton N. C. 








MONTREAT COLLEGE 


Senior College Courses, Emphasis on Christian 
Living and Service 
Also Two-Year Business Course 
Beautiful Buildings and Grounds in 
Western North Carolina 
Cost low enough for any parents to give their 
daughter a Christian education 
For further information write: 
Admissions Office 
Montreat, N. C. 


MITCHELL COLLEGE 


A coeducational junior college in the foothills 
of the Blue Ridge Mts. Presbyterian. Fully 
accredited. High standards, excellent instruc- 
tion. Preparation for advanced academic work; 
specific vocational training. 

¢ Basic Liberal Arts 

¢ Terminal Business Education 

¢ Voice « Piano « Organ 





Est. 1856. Dorms. Delightful climate. Easily 
accessible. Scholarships. Liberally endowed. 
Rate: $794, Catalog. John S. Montgomery, 


President, Mitchell College, Statesville, N. C. 


KING COLLEGE 


Presbyterian ¢ Coeducational « Founded 1867 
Sound liberal education under vigorous Chris- 
tian influences. Fully accredited. F 
liberal arts, sciences, business, education. 


FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: Com. 
petitive, Academic, Grant in Aid, Remunera- 
tive Work. 60-acre campus. Athletics. 
Dormitories. Summer session. Board, room, tui- 
tion $895. Catalog and illustrated booklet. 
R.T.L. Liston, President, Box S, Bristol, Tenn. 








There are LOTS of other good colleges if you 
CAN’T come to SOUTHWESTERN. 


But if you’re thinking of SOUTHWESTERN, 
write for information to Admissions Counselor 
SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 


(A college of liberal arts and 
sciences for men and women) 


Memphis 12, Tennessee 


HAMPDEN-SYDNEY COLLEGE 
Established 1776 





Brought into being by the love of liberty; 
sustained by Christian faith and scholar- 
ship; educating leaders for the commv- 
nity, the church, and the nation. 
Hampden- Sydney, Virginia 


DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 


Coeducational Presbyterian. Four years  Lib- 
eral Arts. Air Force R.O.T.C. Business, en- 
gineering, teacher education. Pre-professional 
courses. Emphasizes scholarship. Christian ide als. 
Beautiful campus in mts. Accredited. Scholar- 
ships for dependent children of ministers and 
candidates for full-time Christian vocations. 


David K. Allen, Pres., Elkins, W. Va. 
FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 
“For over half a century producing 

women of superior qualities.” 
MarsHaLtt Scott Woopson 


President 
Red Springs, N. C. 
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Developing the Full Capacity 
of Mind, Body, and Soul 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 


Marshall W. Brown, President, Clinton, S. ¢. 
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Presbyterian College 
Professor Pens Book on 
Walt Whitman 


CLINTON, s. c—A volume of Walt 
Whitman’s Civil War works, edited 
by Presbyterian College English Pro- 
fessor Oakleigh Ross Bush, is just off 
the press with a new approach to the 
great American democrat. 

The book, entitled Over the Carnate 
Rose Prophetic a Voice, limits itself 
to Whitman’s war prose and verse. 
This material is collected and organ- 
ized into a unified text reflecting not 
only the chronology of the war, but 


| 
| 


i] 


also the growth of Whitman’s per- | 


sonal philosophy from the mere chau- 
vinistic desire for a Northern victory 
to a rational understanding of the to- 
tal meaning of war in suffering and 
death for both the North and the 
South. He was one of the few authors 
of the time to grasp its tragic signifi- 
cance. 

In his introduction, Editor Bush 
points out that “here the reader can 
more easily, by following one topic, 
investigate the relationships between 


Whitman’s prose and verse styles. Or | 


the reader may discover for the first 
time the clear, simple beauty of 
Whitman’s prose.” 

A Fulbright Scholar, Bush joined 
the Presbyterian College faculty last 
fall after teaching two years in The 
Netherlands and as a member of the 
University of Maryland’s Overseas 
Program. He received both the AB 
and Litt.M. degrees from the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, and has taught on 
the English staffs of Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, Indiana Univer- 
sitv. Edinboro State Teachers College 
and Howard College. 


Always drive as though a police car 
were followi ing you. 





—COLLEGES—— 


PEACE COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


At Peace College education for the first and 
second years of “college and the last two years 
of high school is pursued in an atmosphere 
which. is friendly, informal, traditional, and 
Christian . . . in classes that are fairly small 
and with instruction in the hands of trained 
and experienced faculty members. 

For catalog or information, write WILLIAM c. 


PRESSLY, President, PEACE COLLEGE, RALEIGH, 
a: <, 
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NUMBER TWO OF A SERIES 


MAN TO LAWYER: 


LAWYER TO MAN: 














Why Make 











“Should I make a will? You know I have only a modest 
estate.” 


“If you don’t make a will, the state will make one for 
you. Your property will be managed and distributed by 
a court-appointed administrator, Estate and court costs 
will be higher. The law, and not you, will determine 
under what terms it will be received and used. By a will 
you have the opportunity of thoughtfully providing for 
your loved ones, your Church, and causes in which you 
are especially interested, such as young people and 
Presbyterian colleges. Whether we have much or little, 
there is great satisfaction in giving to the causes that 
we feel are of lasting importance. A will provides an 
excellent way to give.” 











Agnes Scott 
Arkansas 
Austin 
Belhaven 


Lees Junior 


Lees-McRae 
THEOLOGICAL 


Austin 











“To make money immortal, 


invest it in men.” 


HORACE MANN 


OUR PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGES AND SEMINARIES 
SENIOR COLLEGES 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 


General Assembly’s Training School for Lay Workers 


Presbyterian 
Centre Hampden-Sydney Queens 
Davidson King Southwestern 
Davis and Elkins Mary Baldwin Stillman 
Flora Macdonald Montreat Westminster 


Presbyterian Junior 
Mitchell Schreiner Institute 
Peace School of the Ozarks 
SEMINARIES AND TRAINING SCHOOL 


Columbia Louisville Union 





COMMITTEE ON BEQUESTS FOR 
PRESBYTERIAN EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


for additional information write to 


Board of Christian Education (BEQUESTS) 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. 
Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia 
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Play Rocket 


Cut a strip of paper four inches 
wide and nine inches long. Roll the 
strip lengthwise around a pencil. Fold 
in one end to form a point. Tape this 
end shut and wind tape a little way 
around the end of the roll. Cut a 
small paper triangle for a tail. With 
another strip of tape, close in the 
open edge of paper and cover the 
triangle through the middle fastening 
the “tail” to the rocket as shown in 
the picture. To shoot off the rocket, 
insert a straw half-way, aim upward 
and blow. 


Oatmeal Cookies 
I egg 
Y2 cup sugar 
1 tablespoon melted butter 
Ys teaspoon salt 
Ys teaspoon vanilla or almond ex- 
tract 
cup uncooked oatmeal 


= 


Mix egg, sugar, melted butter, salt, 
and flavoring and beat until it is well 
blended. Then add the oatmeal. 
Grease your cooky sheet. Drop mix- 
ture with a teaspoon two _ inches 
apart. Bake in a slow oven until 
brown. Let cookies cool just a little 
before taking them from the pan. 


Diving Submarines 

Fill a tall glass with ginger ale or 
other soda, and drop in four raisins. 
Watch the raisins sink. Soon, how- 
ever, the raisins will rise to the sur- 
face one after the other, and dive to 
the bottom; then rise to the surface 
and dive down again. Ask your 
father or older brother who is study- 
ing science in school to tell you why 


this happens. 
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Some Things to Make on Rainy Days 




















About the Story 


for This Month 


Mrs. Joe B. Hopper, one of 
our missionaries at Chunju Sta- 
tion in Korea, has sent us the 
story for this month. It was 
told to her by one of her Ko- 
rean Christian friends who had 
told it to many Korean Sunday 
school children, It is very much 
like the folk tales that parents 
the world around have always 
told their children. j 











Have You Read? 


Armed with Courage 
by May McNeer and Lynd Ward 


This book contains the stories of 
seven great persons—all heroes of 
goodness. Two are Protestant mis- 
sionaries — Albert Schweitzer and 
Wilfred Grenfell. Florence Nightin- 
gale was the founder of the nursing 
profession. George Washington Car- 
ver was a Negro who became a great 
scientist. Jane Addams was a fine so- 
cial worker who turned her beauti- 
ful home into a happy place for the 
poor people of Chicago. The other 
two good persons whose life stories 
are told in this book believed in God 
in different ways from us; one, the 
Indian Gandhi, led his people in the 
ways of peace; the other, Father Da- 
mien, a Catholic missionary, provided 
a new way of life for the miserable 
lepers in the Hawaiian Islands. 

As we read about these great good 
men and women we remember that 
God has a plan for all of us. As we 
live close to Jesus day by day and 
do cur work at school and in church 
school, we will find out what talents 
we have, and some day God will 
show us how we can use our lives in 
service for Him. 
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N THE thatched-roof Korean house Soon-toe-ri 
lay stretched out on the wax-paper floor. It 
was a Sunday morning but he was sleeping 

quite late. Usually on Sundays he was the first 
one up. This morning he slept the latest. His fa- 
ther shook him, gently calling, “Soon-toe-ri! 
Soon-toe-ri ened over and stretched, but did 
not get up. In fact it was quite late before he did 
arise to eat his breakfast. The rice and kimchi, 
fish, and cup of hot water to drink were served on 
a low table in the same room where he had slept. 
In the distance the church bell sounded, and 
he heard it, and knew that it was the second bell 
—meaning that it was time for Sunday school 
actually hl begin. Still he poked along. Finally 
his father, mother sister, and older brother 
walked on to church, leaving him. Quickly then 
the lad pulled on his shirt and trousers, slipped 
into his rubber shoes and found his fishing pole. 

He passed from the yard through he small 

gate. Merrily he went down the trail past the rice 
paddies, down to the wide stream where the deep 
water of the village swimming hole looked green 
and blue at the foot of the cliff. The day before, 
his friend Pok-tol-ri had promised to meet him 
here. Glancing at the sun he couldn’t understand 
why Pok-tol-ri had not yet come, but flinging 
himself down on the grassy bank, he waited. Put 
ting his hands under his head Soon-toe-ri lay 
back against the grass, and presently fell asleep. 


x*k 


Soon-toe-ri looked into the pool and saw a fish 
as long as from his fingertips to his elbow! The 
fish was swimming towards the bank, gently wav- 
ing its tail. Finally it looked so near to him that 
Sous- toe-ri felt certain he could touch it. Reach- 
ing his arm into the water to grasp the fish, he 
felt his fingers being grasped in its mouth. Quite 
frightened he tried to jerk his hand away, but the 
fish would not let go. Instead it turned around 
and started swimming away in the other direc- 
tion until it pulled the lad into the water. 

As he thrashed around he could feel his feet 
beginning to turn into a fish’s tail! His arms turn- 
ing into fins! He was turning into a fish! But he 
could still think the thoughts of Soon-toe-ri. He 
tried to kick—instead a fish’s tail wiggled. He 
tried to move his fingers—they were gone! 

Gazing toward the bank from down in the 
water he observed his friend Pok-toe-ri, standing 
with a large fishing pole across his shoulder. His 
friend was gaily singing: 
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“Let’s go fishing, riding in a boat! 
Let’s go fishing, in a wide moat! 
Let’s fill our baskets full of fish 
And then go on home. 

Tra- la- la! Tra- la- la! 


» 


Tra- la- la! 


DELIGHTED WITH THE HOPE Of getting 
out of the trouble he was in, Soon-toe-ri swam 
towards shore, calling his friend by name. But 
being a fish now, he could make no sound. His 
pal saw only a large and very pop-eyed fish whose 
mouth opened and shut. With glee Pok-toe-ri 
took the fishing rod off his shoulder and lowered 
the small rice bait at the end of the line into the 
water. Soon-toe-ri was not attracted by the bait, 
but since he badly wanted to get out of the water 
and onto the land, he grabbed at it. Pok-toe-ri 
shouted, “Ya! Cho-ta! Boy, that’s good! and 
pulled the fish onto the bank. Soon-toe-ri gasped 
out, “I’m not a fish, but your friend.” 

But his buddy heard no sound, and saw only a 
fish violently flopping on the ground. The open- 
ing and shutting mouth and frantic eyes were a 
little pathetic. Grabbing the fish, Pok-toe-ri shut 
it in the basket which was hanging over his shoul- 
der, and started running home. Along the stream 
and past numerous rice paddies he went. Reaching 
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© What kind of men 
° were they? 


TWELVE 
WHO WERE 
CHOSEN 


The Disciples 
of Jesus 





oo 
all 
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WILLIAM P. BARKER 


Who were Jesus’ disciples? In these char- 
acter sketches by a Presbyterian minister 
you will find men like those you meet to- 
day, on the street, at work, in church. 
Yet, as believers and doers for Christ, 
they were the nucleus of the Christian 
Church. An interesting inspirational book 
with chapters on each of the twelve dis- 
ciples. $2.00 





At your bookstore 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 
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Edited by 
Charles M. Laymon 
Lesson Analysis by ere 

Roy L. Smith Lae 

The latest and most re- 
liable information and ma- 
terials teachers of adult %} 
classes need, to bring su- 7% 
perior interpretation of the 
International Sunday 
School Lessons... . Excel- 
lent resource reading for 


individuals. $2.95 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


ABINGDON PRESS 


Publisher of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 
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his own gate he flung w ide both 
doors shouting, “Mother! Mother! 
Big sister! Big sister!” 

Those in the household jumped 
up in amazement. His mother could 
hardly believe the large size of the 
fish he had brought. He told her of 
how he had c caught it. His older 
sister lit the fire. His father sharp- 
ened the largest knife. His mother 
prepared the water. There was a 
bustle of preparation. Inside the 
basket poor Soon-toe-ri said to him- 
self, “Oh my! I’m in great trouble.” 
Again he tried to call out to his 
friend, ‘ ‘Pok-toe-ri! I’m not a fish! 
I'm your friend.” Still his friend 
could not hear him. 

Pok-toe-ri’s mother brought the 


chopping board on which the fish 


knew he would soon be placed. “Oh 
dear, today is Sunday, and I didn’t 


| go to the church; see what has hap- 


| 


MAGNIFYING GLASSES 


FOR FOLKS OVER 4o 


pened to me. I’m going to die like 
a fish,” he thought. 

His friend’s mother lifted the fish 
from the basket, placed him on the 
cutting board while his heart beat 
at a great rate. The knife was raised. 
He thought he couldn’t bear it. He 
saw the knife descending er 

HE AWOKE WITH A START 
to find himself lying on the grass by 





NOW —magnifying lenses for elderly folks who 
don’t wear glasses regularly, who do not have 
astigmatism or diseases of the eye, and who have 
difficulty reading newspapers, the Bible, and do- 
ing fancy work. It’s no longer necessary to 
struggle and squint with an old-fashioned mag- 
nifying glass which has only one lens, because 
Precision Magnifying glasses bring you a mag- 
nifying lens for each eye and help stop evestrain 
and discomfort. Permit restful reading hour 
after hour like you never did before. Try them 
at home on a five-day trial plan that leaves no 
room for doubt. 


PRECISION MAGNIFYING GLASSES 
A Blessing for Elderly Folks 
Lenses are scientifically (not Rx) ground and 
polished, then fitted into a frame of simulated 
zylonite. Truly they add to your looks, and for 
reading purposes they’re wonderful. Complete 
satisfaction guaranteed. Best order a pair today. 
SEND NO MONEY 

Just mail name, address and age. On arrival pay 
postman only $4.00 plus C.O.D. postage. Wear 
them 5 days, then, if you aren’t more than satis- 
fied return for refund of purchase price. If vou 
remit with your order, we ship prepaid, same 
guarantee. Order from: 


PRECISION OPTICAL, 
Dept. 848-B 


Inc. 
Rochelle, I1l. 


the stream. Tears fell from his eyes. 
He felt weak with relief. 

Far in the distance he heard the 
children going home from Sunday 
school, they were singing, 
“Everybody, you who are our friends, 
Quietly holding the hand of Jesus, our 

Lord, 

Let us now go homeward.” 


Soon-toe-ri realized he had done 
wrong, and he sat there with bowed 
head. “Jesus, it’s Sunday, and | 
didn’t go to the church. I went fish- 
ing. | thought I was going to die. 
Just forgive me this once. Amen.” 

He leaped to his feet and hastened 
to the church. Nobody was there 
now, so he prayed alone. 


IN JERUSALEM 
New archaeological school 


JERUSALEM (RNS)—Ground was 
broken here for an archaeological 
school that is being built by Ameri- 
can Reform Jews as a graduate insti- 
tute for scholars interested in ad- 
vanced Biblical and ancient Near 
Eastern studies. 

The chapel will be available for use 
by both Christian and Jewish students. 
Each year a dozen graduate students 
will be admitted to the school. 

Dr. Nelson Glueck of Cincinnati re- 
mained in Jerusalem until mid-Au- 
gust, when actual building work was 
well under way. He has carried out 
archaeological surveys of Israel’s Ne- 
gev and in 1934 discovered King Solo- 
mon’s copper mines which shortly 
afterwards began producing ore for 
Israel. 








STAINED GLASS 
CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


(Be Studios of 


| GEORGE L. PAYNE [ 


15 PRINCE ST PATERSON 11, N. J 
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of Church Worship Aids 
or over a quarter of a 
Nrite for catalog and listing 
lers desirous of serving you. 


BRASS GOODS CO. 
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s. | What kind of ministers are needed in 
20th Century America? 
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The type of minister needed for 
twentieth-century America and how 
to recruit him was basis of serious 
study recently at a week long confer- 
ence sponsored by the NCC at Camp 
LeForet, near Colorado Springs. Mr. 
and Mrs. Dallas Smith (he heads our 
Christian Education Board’s Depart- 
ment of Christian Vocations) repre- 
sented the Presbyterian Church US. 

The conference, made possible by 
a generous grant from the Lilly En- 
dowment, Inc. of Indianapolis, brought 
together 22 church executives, repre- 
senting 17 denominations. Some of 
these men are in charge of denomina- 
tional boards of ministerial training; 
some are secretaries of units of the 
National Council of Churches; and 
others are in charge of recruitment 
and training in kindred religious and 
social agencies. 

The conference was unusual in that 
the wives of the church officers were 
brought as full participants in the 
meeting, the better to share their hus- 
band’s professional and religious con- 
cerns. 

Special guests and leaders of the 
conference were Dr. H. Richard Nie- 
buhr, of the Divinity School of Yale 
University; Rev. Theodore O. Wedel, 
of Washington Cathedral, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; and Mr. G. Harold Dul- 
ing, Executive Director of the Lilly 
Endowment, Inc. 

Early in the conference sessions, the 
problem of the relation of the minis- 
ter to his culture was faced. The pres- 





sures toward conformity, the outer 
and superficial marks of success, the 
tendencies to approve uncritically all 
aspects of the social order, and the 
perfection of narrow techniques 
were seen as subtle but powerful dis- 
tortions of the ministerial calling. 

“We believe this conference has 
been a most significant event for the 
future recruitment and training of 
the Protestant ministry,” declared 
Chairman Lynn Leavenworth in clos- 
ing. “We have seen our separate tasks 
in relation to the responsibilities of 
each other and in the perspective of 
the needs of the total Protestant fel- 
lowship. There is no greater calling 
than that of the ministry in twentieth- 
century America. We must find for it 
not good men, but the best.” 


IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


HILTON HEAD ISLAND— [he First Pres- 
byterian Church of Hilton Head Is- 
land was organized last fall with a full 
organizational service which included 
baptisms and election, ordination and 
installation of officers. A commission 
from Charleston Presbytery con- 
ducted the organization. 








RELIGIOUS 


LIBRARIES 
PURCHASED 


Send list or request details 
Baker Book House * Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 
Dept. PS 
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BROADMAN PRESS oe 


YOU CAN SPEAK FOR GOD 


BY GEORGE W. SCHROEDER 


Are you often called upon to give devotional talks in 
your church? 
You Can Speak for God contains 130 
thought-provoking outlines developed around a general 
topic with Scripture reference and key verse. Designed 
for laymen, the outlines are easy to grasp and lend 
themselves well to the addition of illustrations drawn 
from personal 


AVAILABLE AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


NASHVILLE, 


Here is an indispensable aid to their 


experience. $2.50 
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SALUTE THY SOUL 


Written by the popular 
Presbyterian author-minister, 
these 13 sermons deal with 
some of the deepest issues of 
Christian faith and life—the 
might of the Redeemer, the 
power of God’s rulership over 
history, the choices of the hu- 
man soul, and the revelation 
of God in Christ. 

Readers will find every mes- 
sage eminently applicable to 


life today. $2 


Visit your bookstore soon 








abingdon press 


Publisher of The Interpreter’s Bible 
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“J. WALLACE 
HAMILTON 


Minister of 
Florida’s famed 


“Drive-in Church” 





WHO GOES THERE? 


What and where is God? 


In this new book the author of Ride 
the Wild Horses! and Horns and 
Halos in Human Nature squarely 
meets the most searching questions 
asked about God. Cutting 
through religious externals and our 
primitive loyalties, Dr. Hamilton 
points the way to a mature faith for 
these soul-shaking times. $2.50 


(in, 


ever 











At your bookstore 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 
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MINUTE 
STORIES 
for 
Church 
and 


Home 
ALICE GEER KELSEY 


“The reasons for one more 
book of character-building stor- 
ies,” says Mrs. Kelsey, “are the 
Junior children’s insatiable ap- 
petite for new stories and the 
leader’s constant search for fresh 
stories to drive home Christian 
truths.” 

These 36 stories, including sev- 
eral based on the Bible, are ex- 
cellent resource material for 
church-school leaders, ministers, 
and parents—and some Juniors 
will enjoy reading them. 

Feb. 10. $2 














OUR 
FAMILY 
WORSHIPS 
AT 

HOME 


ANNA LAURA and 
EDWARD W. GEBHARD 


For families with children over 
9, these 49 daily devotion-discus- 
sions illustrate how family wor- 
ship can be developed from ques- 
tions children ask—such as ‘““Why 
war?” and “Why suffering?” 

Using these questions and the 
Bible as a basis for the conversa- 
tions, the Gebhards—and_ their 
4 children—have written a re- 
sourceful book to help you 
achieve even closer family rela- 
tionships and greater spiritual 
nurture. 





Feb. 10. $2.50 
VISIT YOUR BOOKSTORE SOON 








News Briefs 


IN LOUISIANA 
| NEW ORLEANS—A program of sacred 
| organ and choral music was presented 
| at the First Presbyterian Church of 
New Orleans on Sunday, Oct., 27, 
in memory of Henri Wehrman, or- 
ganist at the church for 57 years, who 
died last year. 

Mr. Wehrman served from Oct. 1, 
1899, until Oct. 7, 1956. 

NEW ORLEANS—Ihe Oak Park Pres- 
byterian Church here has expanded so 
| rapidly that it has become necessary 
| not only to have two morning wor- 
| ship services, but two Sunday school 
| 
| 


sessions as well, 
The church program includes fam- 
ily night suppers each Wednesday 





If Your Child Is 
A Poor Reader 


See how The Sound Way To Easy Reading can 
help him to read and spell better ina few weeks. 
New home-tutoring course drills your child in 
phonics with records and cards. Easy to use. 
| University tests and parents’ reports show chil- 
dren gain up to full year’s grade in 6 weeks! 
Write for free illustrated folder and low price. 
Bremner-Davis Phonics, Dept. ‘R-63,, Wilmette, Ill. 





evening. The current series is based 
on the book, The World’s Great Re- 
ligions. The Women of the Church 
will sponsor a panel discussion in No- 
vember on “Christian Citizenship and 
World Affairs.” 


IN NORTH CAROLINA 

RALEIGH—The fledgling congrega- 
tion which is building a Presbyterian 
church near Raleigh at Chestnut Hills 
in the Six Forks Road community 
now has a pastor. 

The Rev. Frank T. Lemmon, who 
served one year in the mission field in 
Mexico, and served one pastorate in 
Prince George County, Va., has ac- 
cepted the call issued by the group, 
and has already moved to Raleigh to 
take up his duties. 

CHARLOTTE—The Rev. Dr. Cecil 
Thompson, professor of missions and 
evangelism at Columbia Seminary, led 
a series of revival services at historic 
Shiloh Presbyterian Church in Grover, 
N. C., Oct. 20-27. 

A well-known speaker, Dr. Thomp- 
son has spoken in the mission fields 
in Puerto Rico, Brazil, the Belgian 
Congo, Portugal, and Mexico. He as- 
sisted Billy Graham in crusades in At- 
lanta and New York. 











never too old 


Learning and growing go together. If 
adults are to grow spiritually, they need 
to be active participants in the educa- 
tional program, The effectiveness of the 
educational program in each home de- 
pends on the spiritual development of the 
parents. The church depends on adults to 
supply its volunteer leadership needs. A 
vital adult program is vital to your 
church. Adults need to do more than 
listen, they need a chance to study and 
discuss. Provide every adult with a study 
guide. Adult Uniform Lessons will pro- 
vide each with an excellent dated pro- 
gram of study. 


Our Presbyterian Literature provides education materials for a 
complete program of Christian Education. 


Write for brochure describing the literature planned, written, edited, 
and produced by and for our Church—"Our Presbyterian Literature.” 


BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION @ PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U. S. 


Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia 
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Africa 


CONGO MISSION 


Bibanga Station, 1917 


(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Bibanga, 
Bakwanga, Congo Belge, "Africa) 


Cousar, Dr. and Mrs. Geo. R. 
King, Rev. and Mrs. Earl S., Sr. 
*Long, Rev. and Mrs. Paul B. 
McKee, Mr. and Mrs. George T., Jr. 
*Scott, Miss Lee Anna 

Templeton, Miss Elizabeth 
*Vandegrift, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 


Carper, Rev. and Mrs. Day 
(Address: Boite Postale 139, Bakwanga, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 


Bulape Station, 1915 


(Address: A. P. C. M. Bulape, 
MWEKA, Congo Belge, Africa) 


*Allen, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
Cameron, Rev. and _ Howard D. 
DeLand, Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 

Dunn, Dr. and Mrs. William R. 
Lewis, Miss Florence 

Mulcay, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. T. 
Poole, Dr. and Mrs. Mark K. 

*Reynolds, Miss Lena (R.N.). 
Savels-Burke, Mrs. Martha 
Worth, Miss Ruth 


Kankinda, 1948 


(Address: A. P. C. M., Lusuku (Depeche 
Speciale) via Luluabourg, Congo Belge, 
Africa) 


*Boehler, Miss Emily 

Cleveland, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas R.. 
McKee, Rev. and Mrs. Charles T. 
*McMurray, Rev. and Mrs. Louis A.. 
Miller, Miss Elizabeth (R.N.) 
Pritchard, Mr. and Mrs. John C. 
Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. Lamar, Jr. 
Worth, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. 


Kasha Station, 1935 


(Address:A.P.C.M., Kasha, LUPUTA, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 

Bolton, Mr. and Mrs. Eric S. 

McLean, Rev. and Mrs. David A. 

*McRee, Miss Shirley Ann 

Ross, Rev. and Mrs. Charles, Jr.. 


Leopoldville, 1955 
(Address:Boite Postale 91, Limete,Congo 
Belge, Africa) 
Bobb, Rev. and *Mrs. Donald F. 
ffin, Rev. and Mrs. John M. 
McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. A. 
Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. John. 
Wallace, Rev. and Mrs. Campbell D. 


Lubondai Station, 1924 
(Address: A. P. C. M., Lubondai, 


TSHIMBULU, Congo Belge, Africa) 
tHart, Miss Mattie 

Jung, Dr. and Mrs. J. B. 

Liston, Miss Margaret L. (R.N.) 
Longenecker, Miss Alice (R.N.) 
tMarlette, Maurice E., Jr. 

Marks, Dr. and Mrs. Sandy C. 
McDonald, Miss Nolie. 

McElroy, Miss Lucile (R.N.) 
Metzel, Rev. and Mrs. William 8. 
Miller, Dr. and Mrs. John Knox 
tMorton, Miss Nancy D. 

tO’Rear, Miss LaVerne 

Pruitt, Rev. and Mrs. William F. 
Rule, Dr. and Mrs. a, III 
**Saunders, Rev. and 
Shepard, Mr. and Mrs. Walter D. 
?Talley, Miss Mary Ethel 


Luebo Station, 1891 
(Address: A. P. C. M., LUEBO 
Congo Belge, Africa) 


Fleming, Miss Louise 

McMurry, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 
*Miller, Rev. and Mrs. A. Hoyt. 
Moore, Miss Doris 


February, 1958 
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Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. T. K. 
Nelson, Dr. and Mrs. Henry S. 

Reily, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. R 

*Shive, Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 

Smithwick, Dr. Gladys 

*Sthreshley, Rev. and Mrs. Charles A. 
Vass, Mr. and Mrs. John S. 

*Watt, Mr. and Mrs. John Franklin. 


Luluabourg, 1946 


(Address: A.P.C.M., LULUABOURG, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 
Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. V. A. 
Crane, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. H.. 
Crawford, Miss Mary B.. 
Delforge, Miss Lucienne 
Halverstadt, Mr. and Mrs. J. A. 
*Murray. Rev. and Mrs. Glenn W. 
tRice, Miss Madge 
tToureille, Rev. and Mrs. P. C. 
(Address: Ecole Secondaire Unie 
Katubue, Kalumba Gare, 
(Depeche Speciale) 
Luluabourg 
Congo Belge, Africa) 
Goodrum, Mr. and Mrs. Garland 
Moore, Mr. and Mrs. Ira M. 
Muris, Miss Jacqueline 
Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Robert H. 
Mboi Station, 1937 
(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Mboi 
(Depeche. Speciale), via. LULUA- 
OURG, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Allen, Miss Virginia 
Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J., Jr. 
Hobson, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 
Hoffeld, Miss Marjorie Anne 
King, Rev. and Mrs Earl S. Jr. 


Moma Station, 1942 


(Address: Moma, LUISA, [Par Kam- 

ponde Gare] Congo Belge, Africa) 

Anderson, Miss Ann Shirle 

Dickerson, Dr. and Mrs. Melford 8S. 

McMurray, Miss Charlotte B. 

McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F., Jr.. 

Reinhold, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 

Spooner, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph H. 

Mutoto Station, 1912 


(Address: A. P. C. M., Mutoto, 
LULUABOURG Congo Belge, Africa) 
Dunlap, Miss Elizabeth H.. 
Moore, Miss Margaret W. (R. N.) 
Smith, Dr. and Mrs. J. Tinsley, Jr. 
Stevenson, Miss Lucretia W. 
Stixrud, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas P. 
Stockwell, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. F. 
Stuart, Rev. and Mrs. George R., Jr. 
Vass, Rev. and Mrs. Lachlan C. , Jr. 
*Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. William C. 
Mweka 
(Address: A. P. C. Mission, B. P. 63 
Mweka, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Miller, Rev. and Mrs. David V. 
Study in Brussels 


(Address: c/o Bureau des Missions Pro- 
testantes du Congo Belge, 5 Rue du 
Champs-de-Mars, Brussels, Belgium) 
Davis, Mr. and Mrs. John W. 
Farrior, Dr. and Mrs. Hugh L. 
Jackson, Dr. and Mrs. Bernard G. 
Juengst, Rev. and Mrs. Daniel P. 
Robertson, Mr. and Mrs. Rob Roy 


—~O— 


Brazil 


CAMPINAS 


*Baker, Rev. and Mrs. Frank F. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 133, Campinas, 
E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 
Debate, Rev. and Mrs. Milton L. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 539, Campinas, 
E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 

Shaver, Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth C. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 567, Campinas, 
E. de So Paulo, Brazil) 


Study 


(Address: Caixa Postal 376, Campinas, 
Este de S&o Paulo, Brazil) 
Aoto, Miss Dawn 





Cameron, Miss Rose 
DuBose, Rev. and Mrs. Pierre W., Jr. 


Gillies, Mr. and Mrs. A. John 

Gilmore, Rev. and Mrs. Ernest E. 
Kaller, Rev. and Mrs. Donald W. 
Mellor, Rev. and Mrs. Ernest H., Jr. 
Soules, Rev. and Mrs. Frank E. 


Rio de Janeiro 
Gammon, Miss Billy H. 


(Address: Igeja Crista Presbiteriana Do 


Brazil, Secretaria Geral Da Mocidade, 
Rua Alzira Brandao, 35—Tijuca, Rio de 
Janeiro, D. F., Brazil) 


EAST BRAZIL MISSION 

Alfenas Station, 1946 
*Guthrie, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 
Hornick, Rev. and Mrs. John R. ’ 
(Address: Alfenas, Minas Gerais, Brazil) 
Bambui Station, 1952 


Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. John 
“a. Rev. and Mrs. Edward C., 
r. 
*Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M- 
ie Miss Mary Elizabeth 
(Address: Caixa Postal 61, Bambui, E. 
de Minas, Brazil) 
Boa Esperanca 
(Address Boa Esperanca, E. de Minas, 
Brazil) 
*Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 

Dourados Station, 1930 
Dowling, Rev. and Mrs. Wilson T. 
Foster, Miss Edith 
Wood, Miss Margaret P. (R.N.) 

(Address: Dourados, Mato Grosso, 
Brazil) 


Lavras Station, 1893 


Calhoun, Rev. and Mrs. L. G. 
Hopkins, Mr. and Mrs. David J. 
Stout, Rev. and Mrs. John 
(Address: Caixa Postal 17, Instituto 
Gammon, Lavras, E. de Minas, Brazil) 
Carnahan, Miss Margaret. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 20, Colegio 
Kemper, Lavras, E. de Minas, Brazil) 
Coit, Mr. Albert B., Jr. 
Krabill, Dr. and Mrs Verlin A. 
Wheelock, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 37, Escola Supe- 
rior de Agricultura, Lavras, E. de Minas, 
Brazil) 


Paraguacu Paulista 
(Address: _Paraguacu Paulista, E. de 
Sao Paulo, Brazil) 
Lehman, Rev. and Mrs. David B. 
Sao Paulo 
Goodson, Rev. and Mrs. Curtis C. 
(Address: Rua Alameda Campinas, 474, 
Apt. 7, Sao Paulo, Sao Paulo Brazil) 
Varginha Station, 1921 
(Address: Varginha, E. de Minas, Brazil) 
Cockrell, Miss Susan 
tKnight, Miss Lida E. 
NORTH BRAZIL MISSION 


Belem 


(Address: Caixa Postal 502, Belem, 
Para, Brazil) 
Crow, Rev. and Mrs. Jon K, 

Fortaleza 


Cousar, Rev. Robt. W., Jr. 

Moseley, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. B. 

Smith, Miss Willodene 

Taylor, Miss Mary Garland 

(Address: Caixa Postal 629, Fortaleza, 
Ceara, Brazil) 


Garanhuns Statien, 1895 


Ansley, Mr. and Mrs. Charles C. 
*Arehart, Rev. and Mrs. E. R. 
Neville, Rev. and Mrs. William G. 
Taylor, Miss Charlotte 
tTaylor, Mrs. George W. 
(Address: Caixa 66, Garanhuns, E. de 
Pernambuco, Brazil) 
Boyd, Miss Nancy 
Ellison. Mr. and Mrs. William Lee 
Lindsay, Rev. and Mrs. Arthur M. 
Spach, Mr. and Mrs. Jule C. 





(Address: ey 15 de Novembro, 
Garanhuns, E. de Pernambuco, Brazil) 





Marvin, Rey. and Mrs. Robt. M. 
Williams, Rev. and Mrs. D. E. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 423, Recife, E. 
de Pernambuco, Brazil) 
Recife Station (Pernambuco), 1873 


Mason, so + ee s. 
(pipkis, M iss Ann 

dress: Ginasio Evangelico, Agnes 

iene, Caixa Postal 1622, Recife, E. 
de Pernambuco, Brazil) 

Brandt, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. L. 
*Henderlite, Rev. and Mrs. L. M. 
Shane, Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 435, Recife E. de 
Pernambuco, Brazil) 


Maceio 
Prentice, Rev. and Mrs. Thomas K. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 134, Maceio, 
Alagoas, Brazil) 
Sao Luiz 
(Address: Sao Luiz, Maranhio, Brazil) 
Foley, Rev. and‘Mrs. Thomas W 
Teresina 
(Address: Caixa Postal 102, Teresina, 
Piaui, Brazil) 

Dinkins, Rev. and Mrs. Frederic R. 
WEST BRAZIL MISSION 
Anapolis Station, 1947 

*Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee 
(Address: Caixa Postal 519, Anapolis, 
Est. de Goiaz, Brazil) 

Ceres Station, 1952 
2"? Caixa Postal 111, Ceres, 
Cc. N. G., Est. de Goias, Brazil) 
pe Rev. and Mrs. Robert H. 
Gartrell, Rev. and Mrs. E. H., de. 
¢Glenn, Miss Rebecca 
Moss, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. L. 

*Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. T. Reichardt 
Goiania Station, 1940 
(Address: Caixa anal s. Goiana,Goias, 
razi 

Viser, Rev. and Mrs. John G. 
Woody, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph R. 
Ituiutaba Station, 1954 
gy Rev. and Mrs. Douglas E. 
Hy oy ev. and Mrs. L. Sherwood 
(Address: Caixa Postal 113, Ituiutaba, 
Minas Gerais, Brazil) 
Patrocinio Station, 1924 
*Gourley, Mr. Everett E., Jr. (on Board 
assignment) 
Hesser, Miss Frances E. 
Hodges, Miss Vivian 
Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. 
Little. Miss Martha 
Rawlins, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 12, Patrocinio, 
de Minas, Brazil) 

Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Paul Blake 
(Address: Caixa Postal No. 8, Patrocinio 
E. de Minas, Brazil) 

Paracatu, 1942 
Coblentz, Rev. and Mrs. Paul J. 
*Grimes, Rev. and Mrs John W. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 20, Paracatu, E. 
de Minas, Brazil) 
Uberlandia, 1932 
Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 36, Uberlandia, 
Minas, Brazil)’ 
Unai Station, 1956 
Sloop, Rev. and Mrs. Stephen J. 
(Address: Unai, Minas, Brasil) 


—o— 


Taiwan 


FREE CHINA 
Chang Hua 


Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R.N) 

Wilkerson, Dr. and Mrs. Joseph L. 

(Address: Christian Hos — Chang 
Hau, Taiwan, Free China) 


Chu Pei 


*Junkin, Miss Nettie D. 
*Stribling, Miss Frances 





(Address: Chu Pei, Taiwan, Free China 
(See page 69) 
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Hsin Chu 
(Address: 121 Hsi Men Chieh, Hsin Chu, 
Taiwan, Free China) 
Kepler, Rev. and Mrs. Kenneth M. 


Hwalien 

Montgomery, Rev. and Mrs. R. L. 
(Address: #122 Chung Mei, Milun, 

Hwalien, Taiwan, Free China) 
Currie, Rev. and Mrs. E. S. 
Wilcox, Miss Marion 
(Address: 6 Minli Li, Hwalien, Taiwan, 

Free China) 


Taichung 
Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F., Jr. 
tLandolt, Dr. and Mrs. George L. 
(Address: Tung Hai University 
Taichung, Taiwan, Free China) 
Taipei 
“Armstrong, Mrs. O. V. 
(Address: 94 Section 2, North Chung 
Shan Road, Taipei, Taiwan, Free China) 
Sells, Miss Margaret 
(Friendship Corner, 4 Lane 96, Wenchow 
St., Taipei, Taiwan, Free China) 
Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 
(Address: No. 5, Lane 269, Roosevelt 
Road, Section 3, Taipei, Taiwan, Free 
hina) 
Rev. H. Blake Bradley 
Montgomery, Rev. and Mrs. J. N. 
(105 Section 2, North Chung Shan Road, 
Taipei, Taiwan, Free China) 


Tamsui 


Hudson, Rev. and Mrs. George A. 
(Address: 4 Hsin Sheng St., Tamsui, 
Taiwan, Free China) 


Yu-Li 


Fraser, Miss Gussie L. 

Wells, Miss Lillian 

(Address: 6-1 Ta Tung Road, Yu-Li, 
Taiwan, Free China) 


—o 


China 


*Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 
(On Board Assignment) 
*Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. R. P. 
(Special Leave of Absence) 


Ecuador 


(Address: Hacienda Picalqui, 
Tabacundo, Ecuador) 


—o— 


Japan 
JAPAN MISSION 


Gifu Station, 1917 


McAlpine, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 
Godert, Miss Agnes 
6 Kokonoe Cho,1 Chome, Gifu, Japan 
*McCall, Rev. and Mrs. Donnell 
1054 Arao Cho, Ogaki, Japan 


*On furlough. 

tTemporary assigninent. 
+Teacher of missionary children. 
tAssociate and short term worker. 
**Leave of absence. 





Kobe Station, 1890 


Brady, Mr. and Mrs. John H., Jr. 
Reagan, Rev. and Mrs. John 
41 Kumochi Cho, 1 Chome, 
Fukiai Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Dick, Miss Cornelia 
McLauchlin, Rev. and Mrs. Wilfred C. 
Womeldorf, Miss Katherine 
112 Yamamoto Dori, 4 Chome, 
Ikuta Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Kelly, Mr. and Mrs. Merle I. 
17/2 Aotani Cho, 2 Chome, 
Nada Ku, Kobe, Japan 
McNeill, Miss Elizabeth 
tLundeen, Miss Elizabeth, R. N. 
1 Yamada Cho, 3 Chome, 
Nada Ku, Kobe, Japan 
McIlwaine, Rev. and Mrs, W. A. 
1478 Shironomae, Mikage Cho, 
Higashi Nada Ku, Kobe, Japan 


Kochi Station, 1885 
*Borchert, Rev. and Mrs. Harold 
385 Fukui Cho, Kochi, Japan 
Buckland, Miss Ruth 
Currell, Miss Susan McD. 
*Heizer Miss Jo Anne 
Jeffrey, Miss Sarah 
*Stewart, Miss Betty J. 
116 Hongu Cho, Kochi, Japan 
Peterson, Rev. and Mrs. Lyle W. 
87 Takajo Machi, Kochi, Japan 


Marugame Station, 1920 
Barksdale, Rev. and Mrs. John O. 
167 Josei Cho, Marugame, Japan 
Connell, Miss Juanita 
Haraughty, Miss Mary Lee 
439 Nakabu, Marugame, Japan 


* 


Nagoya Station, 1920 


Archibald, Miss Margaret 
Smythe Hall, Kinjo College 
Moriyama Shi, Aichi Ken, Japan 
Baldwin, Rev. and Mrs. Walter P., Jr. 
31/1 Maruya Cho, 4 Chome, Showa 
Ku Nagoya, Japan 
Blake, Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Fultz, Miss Mary Catherine 
Perry, Miss Anna Ruth 
Nankoryo, Kinjo College 
Moriyama Shi, Japan 
Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. 
116 Yagoto Cho, 2 Chome, 
Kasugai Shi, Aichi Ken, Japan 
Cain, Rev. and Mrs. Benson 
2803 Wakinoshima Cho, 1 Chome, 
Tajimi Shi, Gifu Ken, Japan 
Cogswell, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 
33 Chikara Machi, 4 Chome, 
Higashi Ku, Nagoya, Japan 


Osaka Station, 1957 
Brown, Dr. and Mrs. Frank A.., Jr. 
1696/21 Tarumi, Suita Shi, Japan 
Bush, Dr. and Mrs. Ovid B. 
Lamb, Miss June 
Marvin, Mr. and‘Mrs. Oscar M. 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. Lardner C. 
Swensen, Miss Nell (R.N.) 
Yodogawa Christian Hospital, 
556 Kunitsugu Cho, Higashi 
Yodogawa Ku, Osaka, Japan 
Mitchell, Rev. Irvine G. 
Osaka Christian Center, 515 Niuemon 
Cho Higashi Ku, Osaka, Japan 


Takamatsu Station, 1893 


Magruder, Rev. and Mrs. James T. 
65 Saiwai Cho, Takamamatsu, Japan 


Tokushima Station, 1889 
Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. P. 
27 Nakamaegawa Cho, 1 Chome, 
Tokushima, Japan 
*Lancaster, Rey. and Mrs. Lewis H., Jr. 
14 Tokushima Honcho, 3 Chome, 
Tokushima, Japan 





Zentsuji Station, 1950 


Bridgman, Mr. and Mrs. John F. 
Mitchell, Mr. and Mrs. Guy S. 
*Moore, Rev. and Mrs. L. W. 
Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. Arch B., Jr. 
Shikoku Christian College. 
Zentsuji Shi, Japan 


—o— 


Korea 


Chunju Station, 1896 


(Address: Presbyterian Mission, Wha 
San Dong, Chulla Pukdo, Chunju, 


Korea) 

tBoyer, Miss Elizabeth Ann (R.N.) 
*Fontaine, Miss Lena 

Greene, Miss Willie B. 

tHeilig, Miss Patricia M. 
Phillips, Dr. and Mrs. Robt. D. 
Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joe B. 
Huneycutt, Miss Melicent 
tKeller, Dr. Frank G. 

Keller, Mrs. Frank G. (R.N.) 
Parks, Rev. and Mrs. David L. 
*Pettis, Rev. and Mrs. E. W. 
Pritchard, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 
tRespess, Miss Ocie 
*Seel, Dr. and Mrs. David J. 
Smith, Rev. Robert L. 

Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas W. 


Kwangju Station, 1904 


(Address: Presbyterian Mission, Yang 
Nim Dong, Chulla Namdo, Kwangju, 
Korea) 

Barry, Miss Sara 

*Brown, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. Thompson 
Codington, Dr. and Mrs. Herbert 
Folta, Rev. and Mrs. John 
tKraakenes, Miss Astrid (R.N.) 
tLevie, Dr. and Mrs. J. K. 

Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Dwight 
Paisley, Mrs. James I. 

Root, Miss Florence 


Mokpo Station, 1899 


(Address: Presbyterian Mission, 86 Yang 
Dong, Chulla Namdo, Mokpo, Korea) 
Hoffman, Rev. and Mrs. Robert 

*Hopper, Miss Margaret 

*McMurphy, Miss Ada 
Robinson, Rev. and Mrs. R. K. 
Somerville, Rev. and Mrs. John N. 
Wayland, Miss Cora 


Seoul 


**Crane, Dr. and Mrs. Paul &. 
(Address: Chongno Ku, Yun Chi Dong, 
No. 1-1, Seoul, Korea) 

*Cumming, Rev. and Mrs. Bruce A. 

tRickabaugh, Rev. Homer T. 
Presbyterian Mission, Chongno Ku, 
136 Yunchi-Dong, Seoul, Korea 


Soonchun Station, 1913 


(Address: Presbyterian Mission, Chulla 
Namdo, Soonchun, Korea) 
Boyer, Rev. and Mrs. E. T.. 
Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Hugh 
Miller, Miss Louise B. 
Prince, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence E., Jr. 
*Scott, Rev. and Mrs. Jack Brown 


Taejon Station, 1946 
(Address: No. 133 Ojung-Ni, Taejon, 
Korea) 
Boyer, Rev. Kenneth E. 
*Crim, Rev. and Mrs. Keith R' 
tDunson, Miss Miriam 
tGould, Mr. Robt. S. 
Linton, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 
Mitchell, Mr. and Mrs. H. Petrie 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. John V. 
Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. John E. 





POSTAL RATES 


Letters addressed to Africa, China, Japan, Korea, and Brazil require eight 
(8) cents for the first ounce, and four (4) cents for each additional ounce or fraction 
of an ounce. Air mail letters can be sent to Africa, China, Japan and Korea at 
the rate of twenty-five (25) cents per half ounce: however, air mail folders may 
be obtained at the post offiee for ten (10) cents. Air mail letters to Brazil are ten 


(10) cents per half ounce. 
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Letters to Mexico are subject to the same 
would apply to them if they were addressed for 











Mexico 


MEXICO MISSION 


Chilpancingo Station 


McClendon, Rev. and Mrs. C. J. 
(Address: Hidalgo 20-A, Chilpancingo, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 


Mexico City (Coyoacan), 1919 


Bassett, Rev. and Mrs. Clarence M. 
(Address: Morelos 124, Coyoacan, 
Mexico 21, D. F., Mexico) 

Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. Edson, Jr. 
Aptdo. 31117, Mexico 19 D. F. Mexico 
Barron, Miss Ann B. 

Tannehil., Miss Helen B; 

West, Miss Paula F., (R.N. 

(Address: Paris 147, Dept. 7, Coyoacan, 
Mexico 21, D. F., Mexico) 
*Gray, Miss Katherine C. 

Dixon, Miss Sara 

Shelby, Miss Margaret V. 

(Address: Belisario Dominguez #118, 
Dpto. 4, Coyoacan, 21, D. F., Mexico) 


Cuernavaca Station, 1938 


Nickles, Miss Florence 
(Address: Nogal 25, Colonia Vergei, 
Cuernavaca, Morelos, Mexico) 


Morelia Station, 1919 


McBee, Miss Mary Kathryn (R.N.) 

Ross, Dr. and Mrs. J. Hervey 

*Smith, Miss Iona (R.N.) 

Spencer, Rev. and Mrs. Homer A. 

(Address: Sanatorio ‘‘La Luz,’’ Morelia 
Michoacan, Mexico) 

Seddon, Rev. and Mrs. E. A. J., Sr 

Circunvalacion B-4 Colonia de los Arco 

Morelia, Michoacan, Mexico) 


Ometepec Station, 1952 


Boyce, Dr. and Mrs. James R. 
Pipila No. 1, Ometepec, 
Guerro, Mexico 

Wood, Rev. and Mrs. John B.. 
Ometepec, Guerrero, Mexico 


Tixtla Station, 1944 


*Yeaworth, Miss ~~ V. 
(Address: Independencia 2, Tixtla, 
Guerrero, Mexico 


Teloloapan Station, 1934 


(Address: Colonia Pinzon 21, Teloloa- 
pan, Guerrero, Mexico) 

Douglas, Mr. and Mrs. Dale B. 

Hollandsworth, Rev. and Mrs. J. R 


Toluca Station, 1921 


*Beaty, Miss Lettie 

Pemberton, Miss Helen 

(Address: Pino Saurez 13, Altos, Toluca 
Mexico D. F., Mexico) 


tage rates and conditions which 
elivery in the United States. 


Postal cards are four (4) cents each for single and eight (8) cents each for double 
cards to Africa, China, Japan , Korea and Brazil; they are two (2) cents to Mexico. 
Commercial papers are three (3) cents for each two (2) ounces with a minimum 


charge of ten (10) cents. 


For registration fee, consult local post office. 


PARCEL POST 
Write Board of World Missions for information. Box 330, Nashville 1, Tenn. 


Presbyterian SURVEY 








supervision of the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ with the aid of nine sponsoring denomina- 



























onl tions including our own Department of Overseas 
Relief. The film is 28% minutes long and rents for 
$5 from the Audio Visual Aid Department of the 
Board of Christian Education, Box 1176, Richmond. 
ingo, 
f 
STRIDE LULLABY 
' 3 Dear Jesus is the Shepherd 
1. : 3‘ . 
Who leads His little lambs 
Down by the still, still waters 
co To pleasant pasture lands. 
tae When they are tired and weary 
He lays them down to sleep; 
No enemy can harm them 
#118, While Jesus keeps His sheep. 
»xiC0) 
Yes, even in the valley 
Where hills are dark and drear 
His lambs need fear no evil— 
, For Jesus still is near. 
—LOIS J. ERICKSON 
(Mrs. S. M.) 
) Mrs. Erickson, with her husband, was a mission- 
Ba eer ary of our Church in Japan from 1905 to 1944. 
During her service in the Orient she was a fre- 
: Ww rotestant ; 
relia DRAMATIC PORTRAYAL i ht | nid cab quent contributor to the SURVEY. She also 
Sr. churcnes oO merica help the homeless an@ Cisaste £ wrote four books and was responsible for the 
in stricken people overseas through their ministries 0 translation and arrangement of the poems in 
, relief, rehabilitation and reconstruction is given in Songs from the Land of Dawn, by Toyohiko 
this new 16mm. sound movie. The Long Stride was Kagawa and other Japanese poets, which was 
filmed in Korea, Hong Kong, the Near East, and published by Friendship Press in 1949, and re- 
Austria by Film Productions International under printed in 1956. 
Not what we give, but what we share, 2 
For the gift without the giver is bare; SUPERB STYLING 
., Who gives himself with his alms feeds . . then you'll be ECONOMICAL 
three happy to know how 
' as . . we have improved CH 0 | R 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and the hearing and re- 
lieved those miserable 
= eet PULPIT ROBES 
catarrh of the head, 
loloa —Lowell. for thousands of peo- 
= ple (many past 70) Write for Free Catalog. Choice 
IR who have used our f 1 fi t Ketel d 
. simple Elmo _Palli- of color, finest material an 
n t e ative HOME TREAT- latest styles at lowest prices. 
qd J y g I = This may 4 
. the answer to you 
Become A Hotel Executive? prayer, MAOTHING ‘TO WEAR. Here HARTLEY 
are of the symptoms at ma es ° 
s! , The success of Lewis brag likely be causing your catarrhal deaf- Religious Vestments Div. 
oluca rican Miah Gea” aa —_ and ear — Head pr glleonng 1811-T Church St. © Nashville, Tenn. 
rafter Lewis club field or apartment house up from mucus. Dropping o Mu 
Training, projects. Opportunities every- throat. Hawking and spitting. Mucus 
oo where for both young and in nose or throat every day. Hearing oa es “4 
fine & mature. Previous experience worse with a cold. Hear — but don’t 
hotel. or proved unnecessary. Train at understand words. Hear better on clear (on LOlE- am 208 -3 5) 
which —" tn Washington.” Nallon-wide itz’ crickets, ‘belle, “whistles, clicking, 
States. yes! Placement Service FREE. like a bells, — a Newest colorfast fabrics available. 
double Write for FREE book, ‘Your en Seen oe ee . 
Lexico glow Chief Big Opportunity.” dition is caused by catarrh Fl = om Write for Catalog A25 
E teward of you, too, may enjoy wondertu rene 
imum resort hotel Approved for ALL Veteran Tralaing h th have re ; 
: ported during our 
cellent pal: @ Lewis Hotel Training School past 20 years. WRITE TODAY FOR e. R. MOORE Co. 
ie ag § «-: Desk DB-3403 Wash. 7, D. C., 42nd Yr. PROOF OF RELIEF AND 30 DAY 268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
TRIAL OFFER. THE ELMO COMPANY 932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. 
Write Today for FREE BOOK [Bia myn DAVENPORT, IOWA | 1641 Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
‘enn. February, 1958 63 
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WANTED-NEW MISSIONARIES 


East Brazil 
Ministers 
3 Couples 
Educational 
3 Primary School Administrators 
1 Teacher for secondary school with administrative ability 


1 Music Major to teach piano and eventually direct music course 
at Charlotte Kemper School 


North Brazil 
Ministers 
2 Couples 
1 Pilot-Evangelist 
Educational 
5 Single Women Teachers 


West Brazil 
Ministers 
2 Couples 
Educational 
1 Couple for grammar school work 
1 Music Instructor for the Edward Lane Bible Institute 
Religious Education 
1 Worker for teaching illiterates 
volving itineration 
Educational 
Short Term i . 
1 Teacher of missionaries’ children 


and for religious education in- 
and Sunday school teacher training 


Congo 

Ministers 

5 Men or Couples for village work 

4 Couples for urban centers 

1 Man or Couple for theological school 
Unordained Evangelist 

1 Woman 
Educational 

5 Men or Couples 

2 Women Teachers 

1 Man or Couple for high school 

3 Women Teachers for domestic science school 
Medical 

1 Medical Doctor or Couple 
7 Nurses 
Industrial 

2 Men or Couples 
Short Term (Three years) 

1 Music Teacher for Central School for Missionaries’ 


Children 


Ecuador 
Minister 
1 Couple 
Educational 
1 Educational Worker or Couple, 
tificate to teach primary 
of arts and handicrafts. 


proficient in Spanish. 


i with cer- 
grades, experienced, 


and knowledge 


Medical 
1 Doctor or Couple, 


with special interest in Public Health Work 
2 Nurses 


lraq 
Ministers 
2 Couples 
Unordained Evangelist, Student Worker 
1 Single Woman to do evangelistic work 
1 Man to work among college students in Baghdad 
Educational : 
1 Couple for the Baghdad Girls’ 
ness manager of 
the woman 
possible. 
1 Single Woman for the Baghdad Girls’ School 
Short Term (Three years) 

1 Single Woman for Baghdad Girls’ School 

1 Woman, experienced administrator, for Baghdad Girls’ 
Rural Work ¢ 

1 Couple to do rural work among the Yazeedis 


School—the man to be the busi- 
the school and treasurer of the Mission, 
to have training in elementary teaching, if 


School 


Japan 
Ministers 
5 Men or Couples 
1 Man or Couple for work among the Chinese 
Unordained Evangelists 
+ Evangelistic Women 
1 Evangelistic Woman for work among Chinese (with musical 
gifts) 
Educational 
Single Woman qualified to teach English (Kinjo College) 
Single Woman qualified to teach home economics (Kinjo College) 
Single Woman qualified to teach English and music (Seiwa High 
School) 
Single Woman Teacher (Seiwa High School) 
Couple qualified for college teaching in English (Shikoku Chris- 
tian College) 
Term (Three years) 
Single Woman qualified to teach English (Kinjo College and 
High School) 
Single Man qualified to teach English (Shikoku Christian 
College) 
Single Woman Teacher of missionaries’ children for Canadian 
Academy, Kobe 


Korea 


Ministers 
3 Men or Couples 
Unordained Evangelists and Student Workers 
8 Evangelistic Women 
3 Student Workers, Men (ordained or unordained) 
Educational 
2 Professors or Couples for Taejon College (to teach English 
literature and chemistry) 
1 High School Teacher for Kwangju (man or woman) 
Short Term (Three years) 
1 Teacher of missionaries’ children (Taejon) 
Medical 
1 Doctor (for Leprosy Colony) 
1 Hospital Administrator for Graham Memorial T. B. Sanatorium 
2 Public Health Nurses (Mokpo and Kwangju) 
Short Term (Three years) 
1 Doctor, EENT specialist 


Mexico 
Ministers 
6 Couples 
Bible Teachers 
1 Teacher for Men’s Bible School 
Industrial, Agricultural 
1 Agricultural- evangelistic Couple 
2 Couples or single missionaries to direct student homes 
Medical 
2 Nurses 
1 Labor: itory Technologist for Ometepec 
1 Pre-medical Student to study medicine in Mexico, in order to 
qualify for medical missionary service there. Must have 
completed pre-med course in U. S 


Portugal 
Minister 
1 Couple 


Taiwan 
Ministers . 
9 Couples (3 for work among Taiwanese, 2 for work among 
Mandarin-speaking people, 2 for work among Tribes people) 
Unordained Evangelists and Christian Education Workers 
4 Single Women 
1 Single Person or 1 Couple (for leadership training) 
1 Youth Worker 
Educational 
Short Term (Three years) 
3 Teachers for Tunghai University, preferably with Ph.D. 
(physics, biology, English, and music) 
1 Single Man Teacher and Religious Worker for Boys’ School in 
Tainan 
Business 
1 Man or Couple for business manager and treasurer 


For additional information write 


Rev. Eugene L. Daniel 
Candidate Secretary 
Board of World Missions 
P.O. Box 330 

Nashville, Tenn. 








